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Always keeping pace with the developments in Chemical Plant 

Engineering the “‘Staybrite’’ family of Acid, Rust and Heat-Resisting 

steels provide the plant fabricator with every desirable technical, 
metallurgical and corrosion-resisting feature required. 


A single drum dryer for Copper 
Sulphate crystals, made by 
Ernest Newell & Co., Ltd., 
Doncaster. Length 30’ 0”, dia- 
meter 5’ 0”. a ee 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
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from 


MARS \ 
W441 conditions wil \\\ 


the planetary trav- 
eller find when he lands \\ 
on Mars? \ 

With the infra-red spectroscope scientists pene- 
trate the atmosphere of the planets. Iodine plays an 
important part in infra-red spectroscopy. 

From astronomical vastness to the microscopi- 
cally small, iodine has many widely varied uses. 
lodine is used, for example, in heat-sensitive and 
germicidal paints, dyes, insecticides, infra-red and 
three-dimensional photography, bactericidal deter- 
gents, paper and textile technology. 

Y ou are invited to consult the lodine Educational! 
Bureau. Its world-wide information service on the 
scientific and technical uses and possibilities of 
iodine and its professionally qualified staff are at 
your disposal. There is no charge. 


lodine Educational Burzau 
14 Stone House, BisHopscate, Lonpon, E.C.2 
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ACIDS 


*NEW BUYERS 
ESPECIALLY INVITED 


®METAL FINISHING 
NITRIC, _HYDROCHLORIC,  SUL- 
PHURIC, DIPPING ACIDS & SUNDRY 
CHEMICALS 

® PROCESS ENGRAVING 


NITRIC ACID, IRON PERCHLORIDE 
(LIQUID OR SOLID) SUNDRY 
CHEMICALS 


® GARAGES, ETC. 


ACCUMULATOR ACIDS (ALL 
STRENGTHS) DISTILLED WATER 


GEO. F. BOOME & SON ‘2. 


STAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


WATTS GROVE, BOW COMMON, E.3 
PHONE EAST 2264-5 
i etm > 
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PUMPS 


SFOR ALL PURPOSESS 


@ Centrifugal and Diaphragm @ 
13” to 4 dia. 


nd PETROL, ELECTRIC OR HANDPOWER. 


@ NEw AND RECONDITIONED. 
e SALE OR HIRE. 
& 


RING GREENWICH 3189 


& THE 


S GREENWICH PUMPS 
@& PLANT 60., L103 


DENHAM ST., GREENWICH S.E.10 
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ANHYDROUS_. 
HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 











JAMES WILKINSON 


& SON, LTD. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD 


ATTERCLIFFE - SHEFFIELD 9 


Tel. No. 41208/9. | ‘Grams: pene any “i 




















PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD 





Founded 1846 


Manufacturers of Heavy Chemicals 
and Pharmaceutical Specialities 


Write for abridged booklet giving full range of products 


* 
NATIONAL BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER, 3 


























RP 1742 Y 
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INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS 
ANILINE DYES 
FAST BASES FOR ICE COLOURS 


Benzol, Nitrobenzol, Binitrobenzol, Nitronaphthalene, Binitronaphthalene, Xylol, Nitroxylol, Binitroxwol 
Xylidine, Toluol Ortho & Para Nitrotoluol, Binitrotoluol (All Grades) 
Para Nitro Ortho Toluidine, Meta Nitro Para Toluldine 
ORTHO TOLUIDINE PARA TOLUIDINE 


Extensive Range of Oil Colours, Acid Colours, Basic Colours, Direct Colours, Pigment Colours, 
Azoic Colours for Wool, also Colours suitable for all Trades 
META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE META PHENYLENE DIAMINE 


JOHN W. LEITCH & CO., LTD. 


MILNSBRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS 
wiate embeaninee H U D D E R S F l E L D waren, rmsuennen 


INDIA SCOTLAND CANADA 
Khatau Valabhdas & Co., Kirkpatrick & Lauder Ltd., Prescott & Co., Regd. 
Vadgadi Bombay. 180, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2 774, St. Paul St. West, Montreal 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PAINT CHEMIST calls it:- 


£4 ry) $ 

S ahas SY 29 oY o F St 
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th Africa, wri 
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A Paint Chemist fro | don’t think there was 
stirrer os (ea the Universal Provider, and dered paid for themselves 
“ Your machine wes dfor. The three machines a for mixing paint, ~ 
wasn *t use They were ishes, CO e 

anything it hs of operation. d resin varnishes, 

months lime-hardene hard soap, 
the first two esinate, 1m casein glue, ” 

prbeeoche ester gum eer copper laurate agen lacquers; etc 
naphthanate, spe disinfectants» ener 

liquid ’ 
soft soap, 


















The illustration is of a new type of Electric 
Stirrer with a detachable shaft instead of the usual 
fixed shaft. A quick action chuck—that allows the 
release of the shaft by one turn of the wrist—no 
spanner is necessary. When replaced, however, 
it is rigid and is locked in place by a spring. 
Chemical 


KESTN KR’S Engineers 


5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I. 


Write for 
Leaflet No. 
274 describing 
the full range 
of Kestner’s 
Stirrers. 
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Chemicals from 
petroleum : 


A new storehouse for industry 





A multi-variety of modern manufactures, trades and essential 
labours now depend increasingly upon chemical compounds— 
as raw materials, processing media, safeguards, and savers of time, 
effort and cost. The “world of to-morrow” will swing on a 
chemical pivot .. . 


And now Shell research breaks open a rich new treasure-house 
of these essential materials and provides them from petroleum 
derivatives. Now, by reaction and synthesis, an immense variety 
of chemicals and chemical products can be literally “made to 
measure” to fit exactly an equally immense variety of specific 
purposes. 


A given job no longer need make do with an approximately 
suitable chemical: Shell will provide precisely the chemical for 
the job. 


For your special interest... 


A wide range of SOLVENTS, in particular ketonic solvents, developed to an 
exceptional degree of purity and constancy of quality ...A highly valuable 
water-soluble material, TEEPOL, with exceptional surface-active properties ... 
NAPHTHENIC ACIDS for the preparation of driers and preservatives and for 
specific applications in specialised industries . . . Detailed information on 
all these products is offered in separate Shell Information Sheets, freely 
available to interested enquirers. 


SHELL CHEMIGALS LIMITED 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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SECTIONAL STEEL TANKS provide the simplest and most 
effective solution to the problem of storage capacity for water, 
fuel oil and other liquids. Readily adaptable to difficult positions 
and flexible in application, the ‘‘Braithwaite’’ pressed steel unit 
method of tank construction provides economical storage 
capacities from 400 gallons upwards. 





WER Complete technical data will be forwarded on request and, if you 
ARO! : ‘ ‘ 
aspect re); can provide a brief outline of your particular problem, we shall be 


only too pleased to send details of similar installations. 


wea THOS W.WARD LTD 


AG ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD 





London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, W.C.2 
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FLUOR SPAR 


‘ HIGH GRADE . 
97/989, 
O || CaF, CONTENT 0 


























GLEBE MINES LIMITED 
EYAM e DERBYSHIRE 


Telephone : Eyam 241 
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It’s a pleasure to read a letter typed on the British-made 


Imperial Typewriter 


Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd. Leicester. 
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 - American Pails are manufactured 
on similar plant to that used in the U.S.A., 
for the production of this package —the best 
Container of its class. The Pails are exact 
replicas of America’s most popular heavier- 
gauge Container as regards diameters, type, 


handle and other features. They permit, 













Note the  necked-in 
bottom which stacks 
neatly and closely in 
the cover of the Pail 
underneath. 
DIAMETERS 
11}” immediately avail- 
able as the material 
position permits—8}”, 
94” and 13§” tools in 
course of manufacture. 
Heights up to 26”. 
Gauge as required. 


Reads Limited, Orrell House, Orrell Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 (Aintree 3600). 
London, W.C.2 (WHItehall 5781). 
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therefore, of a product being packed in an 
identical manner with its American counter- 
parts—a helpful display and export feature. 
Reads’ Pails are both air and liquid-tight — 
the gasket being of the flowed-in variety, 
a method about to be introduced universally 
in the U.S.A. 


The cover is attached by means of a special tool (which 
Reads’ provide) and can be removed with an ordinary 
screwdriver. 

When used for liquids, the Pail can be fitted with any 
standard type of neck or fitting. 

The standard American Bail handle is fitted for easy 
carrying. 


READS...:-.0. 


Manufacturers of Plain or Printed Tins, 


Cans, Kegs and Drums. 23061-Cr 





227, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
Also at Glasgow, Belfast and Cork. 
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Tins for all Trades Home & ga. (aly 





NECK, PLUGS and CAPSULES 
Ts —— for hermetically sealing cans 
aa vee holding liquids. 
aumeere IN PRESS FITTINGS for all types of Cans and Drums 
eneremsore to the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, India Office, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies etc., etc. 


na meee Je i ia a cw eG &e o 


pees. 208-214 YORK RD., cel LONDON, S.W.I! 
Grams: CALORIGEN, BATT, LONDON. Tel: Battersea 7008 














HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC & POWER PRESSE 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
RUBBER MACHINERY 
WELDED FABRICATION WORK 
CLASS “A’’ PRESSURE VESSELS 
SHELL TYPE BOILERS 
STEAM RAISING EQUIPMENT 





IMPREGNATING VESSEL FOR PRESSURE OR VACUUM 
‘F.Y.T.’ SELF-SEALING QUICK ACTING BOLTLESS DOOR 


FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD 


Heavy Precision Engineers 


BLACKBURN ENGLAND 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Telephone : CO. DURHAM 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : 
Chemicals, Stockton-on-Tees 


PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENTS 





In less than two years we have 
DOUBLED our output of BARIUM CHLORIDE 


and are ready to increase by a further 50%. 


-DOUBLED our output of FERRIC and 
FERROUS CHLORIDE. 


INCREASED production at our BARYTES 
Mine. 


CONVERTED part of our T.N.T. PLANT and 
are now regularly producing DI-NITRO- 
TOLUENE, PARA-NITRO-TOL E, 
ORTHO-NITRO-TOLUENE, and ORTHO- 
TOLUIDINE. roe 





NON-MEMBERS OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 
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BOWSCN MAS MANCHESTER 19 


GAS PLANT CO.LTD. Tel. No.: Heaton Moor 226! 
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Illustration shews M.S. Rubber Lined Tank for Hydrochloric Acid 


TANKS. CYLINDRICAL AND RECTANGULAR 
PUMPS AND FLOW METERS, ETC. 
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$O,+ Oxygen > SO, 


Vanadium 


Catalyst 


—a product of 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION LTD 


37 Dover Street 
London W.1 
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any types of High-Grade 

Steel Drums are made in 

our modern factory at 
Liverpool, which is_ specially 
arranged for their rapid and 
economical production. They 
can be supplied PAINTED, 
GALVANISED or TINNED. 
Several types can be supplied 
with the interior LACQUERED 
and heat treated. 






FREDK. BRABY «& CO. LTD., 


LIVERPOOL : Havelock Works, Aintree, 
Liverpool 10. Tel.: Aintree 1721. 

LONDON : Head Office, Fitzroy Works, 
352-364 Euston Road, N.W.|I. 
Tel.: Euston 3456. 

EXPORT: 110 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C.4. Tel: Mansion House 6034, 

Also at 
DEPTFORD - GLASGOW - BRISTOL 
BELFAST and PLYMOUTH 


M&B chemical 


intermediates=~ 


rOR SYNTHETIC WORK 














A selection of M&B intermediates: ETHYL BROMIDE, 
DIMETHYL SULPHATE, ETHYL CHLORACETATE, 
ALLYLAMINE, 2-AMINOPYRIDINE, SODAMIDE, 
ACETYL-N-METHYLUREA, HYDROBROMIC ACID. 





enquiries to: |} MAY & BAKER LTD. 
DAGENHAM 








CH 3014 
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VACUUM STILLS 
and 
JACKETED PANS 


FOR REACTION OF PRODUCTS or distillation under vacuum the 
plant illustrated above (right) gives excellent results. Up-to-date 
design, economical first cost and maintenance. Sizes 25 to 100 gallons 
capacity. 


FOR MIXING AND DRYING OPERATIONS we design many types of 
Jacketed Pans, including that illustrated (left) with agitator. Heating 
systems may be steam, hot water, oil or diphenyl, according to design 
and applications. Capacity : 50 to 1,000 gallons. 


We fabricate in Stainless Steel, Copper or 
Aluminium, etc. 







Write for leaflets 
V.J.P. 14/16. 


| LONUUN ALUMINIUM CO LTD 


STWOOD ROAD, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 65. 
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Joulsometer : 


Rotary or Reciprocating __ 


VACUUM PUNE METER gy 1H $e yp 
paliess a ie Bee 
ALL DUTIES J . 


Factory or Labo 
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““NORDAC” 


GD. 
SOFT RUBBER LINING OF OLD 
OR NEW TANKS AT OUR WORKS 
OR ON SITE 


“VULCOFERRAN” 


SPECIAL EBONITE LINING FOR 
HIGH TEMPERATURE WORK 








DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SPECIAL PURPOSE 
PLANT A SPECIALITY 


NORDAC LIMITED 


DUKES ROAD, 


WESTERN AVENUE, 
LON DON, W.3. Phone : ACORN 2289 
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The Chemical Society 
“HE Minutes of the Proceedings of the the attention and energies of its members. 
Royal Society of Arts dated February Next week are to be held the deferred cen- 

17, 1841, record a letter from Mr, Robert tenarv celebrations to be followed imme- 
Warington asking for permission ‘‘ for a diately by the 11th International Congress 
certain number of scientific men to meet of Pure and Applied Chemistry. 
together in the committee room in order Our congratulations and those of all 
that they might consider the formation of scientists, whatever branch of science 
a society of chemistry and mineralogy.’ they pursue, are offered to the society 
From this modest beginning was built up upon its long .and exceedingly useful 
the Chemical Society. The historic meet- life. What has been its influence 
ing in 1841 enrolled 25 members. To-day on the development of chemistry over the 
the Chemical Society can count over 6000 past century is difficult to assess. It is 
members. lt was not the first of the not easy to point to positive achievements 
chemical societies. There were many by the Society as such, but the medium 
small private chemical societies before which it has provided for publication of 
1841, but none lasted for any great length research and for discussion of those re- 
of time. searches has exercised a very powerful in- 

Whether the new body formed 106 years fluence upon the development of chemical 
ago owed its success to the skill with which thought all over the world. 
it was managed or to the fact that it pro- The foundations of modern chemistry 
vided something different from the societies were being laid about the time when the 
which had gone before we do not know. Society was forme#. Lavoisier had gone 
The Society itself believes that its success to the guillotine nearly 50 years previously, 
was due ‘‘ almost entirely to the ready but with Laplace he had laid the founda- 
means it has provided for chemists of pub- tions of thermo-chemistry, he had distin- 
lishing their discoveries and of affording cuished clearly between physical and 
them a place for discussion and mutual chemical change and he was already ad- 
interchange of ideas.’’ Whatever the vancing into the realms of bio-chemistry. 
reason, the Society flourished exceedingly. A few years later Dalton brought forward 
It has been the model and the elder sister his atomic theory which has been des- 
of similar chemical societies set up in cribed as ‘a flash of genius that crystal- 
other countries and it has had among its lised an idea that had been floating in men’s 
presidents such giants of chemistry as minds for centuries.’’ Humphrey Davy 
Graham, Hofmann, Williamson, Edward had isolated the alkali metals and Berze- 
Frankland, Odling, Gilbert, Sir William lius had performed his amazing determina- 
Perkin and W. H. Perkin, Crookes, Ram- tions of the atomic weight of every known 
say, Dewar, H. E. Armstrong, Meldola element and of the composition of many 
and Pope. compounds. A young school of chemists 

The Chemical Society would normally comprising Dumas, Leibig and Wohler was 
have celebrated its centenary in 1941, but beginning to feel its way into organic 
more pressing events were then claiming chemistry and its members’ discoveries 


WwW 
Ww 
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were 
views. 
Into this difficult and interesting period 
came the Chemical Society, and there can 
be little doubt that its members found 
plenty of fuel for their discussions and 
arguments. Among the early members 
was Kekulé, who had come from Germany 
in 1853 and who declared that his theory 
of the structure of organic compounds 
started in a dream about atoms one night 
when he went to sleep on the top of an 
omnibus between Islington and Clapham 
Road. The early meetings of the Chemical 
Society must have been enlightened by 
many such discoveries and ideas of a fun- 
damental nature such as are much less 
often heard to-day, probably because of the 


disturbing the generally accepted 


very great development of the science 
during the last 100 years. 
The developmént of chemical science 


over the intervening century is recorded in 
the textbooks. The groundwork of organic 
chemistry was almost wholly a product cf 
that period. Advances in inorganic chem 
istry comprised the discovery of many new 
elements and the rise of the Periodic Sys- 
tem. Physical chemistry, unknown in 
1841, has now become one of the branches 
of outstanding importance in which the 
beginnings of chemical reactions and equi- 
libria on the kinetics of the individual 
molecule or ion are discussed. Physical 
chemistry quite naturally embraced the ap- 
plication of thermo-dynamics to chemical 
reactions. Then towards the middle of 
the era there came a period of great 


and far-reaching discoveries which laid 
bare (so far as we know at present) the 
innermost structure of the atom and 
changed the whole concepts of physical and 
chemical science, 

Finally, some mention must be made of 
the building up of complex molecules by 
synthesis, such as were previously obtain- 
able only from natural products, and from 
this rose great industries based upon what 
are now known as plastics. 

There have been criticisms of the Tran- 
sactions of the Chemical Society as con- 
taining too many papers of little or no 
interest, many of them mere records of 
the successful preparation of new com- 
pounds and the determination of their phy- 
sical properties. We have never shared 
such objections. The Chemical Society 
exists for the purpose of studying pure 
chemistry and as such it is its duty to 
record whatever facts are ascertained and 
appear to be worthy of permanent record. 
What use will ultimately be made of 
these facts is not the responsibility of the 
Chemical Society, but events have shown 
that a very great deal has been done with 
them. They have been made the basis 
for vast chemical industries. 


Past achievements are a challenge to the 
future. What use shall we make during 


of the tools which the 
chemists of the last have put into our 
hands? It would not be very far from the 
truth to suggest that that is a problem 
which will decide the future of the human 
race for generations to come. 


the next century 





——— 
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NOTES AND 


Coal Deadlock 

QO excuse need be offered for adver- 

ting at short intervals to the subject 
of coal. The course of events, continually 
bringing fresh evidences that the problem 
of increased production which the National 
Coal Board ‘‘ cured *’ by application of the 
five-day week is as recalcitrant as ever, 
would strain the escapist powers of an 
ostrich. For most of us at this moment 
the significant facts are that coal production 
in the first weeks of June is seriously be- 
low the level which would reach by the 
year's end the 200 million tons ‘* outer ”’ 
which has been taken as the minimum 
score on the target for the mines; that 
strikes are aS common as ever they were; 
and that hopes of converting industrial 
plants to oil or any other source of power 
are more remote than we thought. The 
National Union of Mineworkers, holding 
their annual conference in Scotland this 
week, could not have chosen a more im- 
propitious moment to celebrate the benefits 
of public ownership of the mines—if that 
was their intention. Any intended festivi- 
ties, it is felt, will have received a pro- 
nounced chill from the letter to the miners’ 
leaders from the Coal Board chairman 
(Lord Hyndley) warning them that un- 
official strikes must stop and that if they do 
not the Board is prepared to issue sum- 
monses against strikers for breach of con- 
tract. How he proposes to apply legal 
sanctions against groups of several 
thousands he does not make clear. The 
plain fact which today’s ‘* owners ’’ feel 
it inconvenient to acknowledge is that 
strike fever in several coal areas is an en- 
demic complaint which national manage- 
ment has done nothing to eradicate. 
Inspired leadership which does not depend 
upon disciplinary action might provide the 
solution, but there is not a vestige of 
evidence that the present, arbiters of mining 
affairs, from the head of the Coal Board 
to the miners’ secretaries, are ever likely 
to provide it, 


More Millions 
RICES are still going up. That, dis- 
regarding for the moment the implica- 
tions and manipulations of the national 
budgetary arrangements, is pre-eminently 
the disturbing fact underlined yet again in 
estimated £1700 million (+ £232 million) 


B 
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COMMENTS 


provisional cost of the U.K. “* austerity 
import programme for the remainder of 
this year and the first half of 1948. It is 
an interesting, if melancholy, document 
which shows that our imports of raw 
materials and supplies in the next 12 
months are to cost £640 million—just £15 
million more than this year’s bill. If that 
addition represented a proportionate in- 
crease of the commodities which keep our 
industrial wheels turning, Mr. Dalton’s 
revelation would rank as good news of the 
most acceptable sort. It does not. It is 
almost exclusively the cumulative effect of 
the new price structure which provides that 
a shipment which cost 100s. a ton will in 
future be charged at about 103s. If the 
theoretical cargo is of chemical materials 
the rise will have been much steeper, as 
any chemical manufacturer in this country 
can testify. Chemicals have outpaced most 
other commodities in the race for dwindling 
sterling and, although they are _ not 
separately dealt with in the present figures, 
the comparison of general import prices 
with 1938 as the 100 per cent base-line 
leaves no doubt what has been happening. 
Here are the figures: June 1946, 203; 
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‘¢ There now—just look what you’ve done 
to your father ”’ (Evening Standard) 
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September 1946, 208; December 1946, 219; 
March 1947, 229; May 1947, 241. 


Costs Still Rising 


HE tendency to regard the U.S.A. as 

our ‘‘ registered supplier’’ is for- 
tunately not entirely in accordance with the 
facts, but it is true that no substantial price 
change across the Atlantic can leave us 
unmoved. Any contemporary view of the 
American scene leaves no doubt at all that 
further price movements are impending 
and that they will follow the customary 
spiral in the familiar direction. There, as 
here, the motive power in this financial 
equivalent to perpetual motion is the 
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mounting labour charge, by comparing 
with which the equivalent here seems only 
a moderate growth. American soft-coal 
miners, for example, were last week re. 
ported to have forced a tentative agreement 
to a wage increase equivalent to 15s, a day, 
which would add ‘‘ at least 3s. 6d.’" per 
ton to the price of American soft coal. This 
is only one of the base materials which 
help to fix U.S. production costs, but it is 
fairly typical of the “‘ squeeze *’ which, 
with the apparently insatiable demand i 
America’s home chemical market, will not 
render any easier such commodities our 
industry hopes to get from that quarter. 





—_——_-— ee 


SOUTH AFRICAN CEMENT INDUSTRY 
GOVERNMENT REPORT ON ‘‘ MONOPOLY ” 


OLLOWING the Union’s decision last 

November to import cement, owing to 
the prevailing shortages, orders for about 
80,000 short tons have been placed; the 
target is 150,000 short tons a year. South 
Africa’s own production is about 1,250,000 
tons a year. Belgium, Denmark, Poland and 
Yugoslavia are the present sources of supply, 
but so far, owing to lack of shipping space, 
only about 1,000 tons have arrived. 

The Board of Trade and Industries, whose 
report on its investigation into the cement 
industry was tabled in the House of Assem- 
bly, recommends that the control exercised 
over prices by the Government should be 
continued in the interests of consumers. 
Monopoly conditions in the industry, says 
the Board, have led to price discrimination 
and monopoly profits. Furthermore, the 
pricing system involves cross-haulage, which 
may be expensive in normal times. 

In the past, the prices of cement in the 
Union were fixed at an unduly high level, 
partly because costs of production were 
unnecessarily high, partly owing to protec- 
tion and partly through monopolistic con- 
ditions, says the report. Protection enabled 
producers to charge higher prices in the 
coastal areas than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

The report adds that as there is an acute 
shortage of cement it would be senseless 
to tax imports which do not endanger the 
existence of local producers in the imme- 
diate future. Any duty provided in the 
customs tariff should therefore be sus- 
pended, at least temporarily. In view of 
the fundamental importance of cement, the 
hoard feels that the Government would be 
justified in. drastically reducing the duty. 
It should be a condition of whatever protec- 
{ion is retained that prices will continue to 


be subject to control by the Government. 

The board :ays the Pretoria group of com. 
panies holds a .dominating position in the 
industry. In 1945 the three companies 
there had three-fifths of the total sales bj 
cement firms in the Union. They paid the 
highest average dividends in the period 
1938-44, and in 1945 handled nearly 70 per 
cent of the profits of the industry. 

The net operating profits in 1938 averaged 
about 94d. a bag or 32 per cent of the sales 
of high dividend payers, and 6d. a bag or 
29.7 per cent of those of low-dividend payers, 
states the board. 





‘*FRUSTRATION ...” 


Materials, alike for output and for con 
struction, are scarcer; prices have soared 
higher than ever; permits are slower, with 
wide gaps between them and _ licences; 
Government methods are as cumbrous, tor- 
tuous and uninforming as ever. We are 
expected to make a good export showing 
with a 25 per cent allowance of pre-war oil 
doled out at about eight times pre-war 
price. Government has appealed to manaye- 
ment and labour throughout the country for 
higher efficiency and greater effort; and 
both are, in our experience, more than ready 
to meet it. But we find few signs of mutual 
and co-operative effort from the Govern- 
ment side; and the interests of the consumer 
appear in their view to come a bad third. 
It has heen a year of almost complete frus- 
tration. If such are the results of contre! 
in a seller’s market, what may we look for 
when competition must be faced ?—SiR 
JOHN N. BARRAN, chairman of Barry and 
Staines Linoleum, Ltd., in the company’s 
annual report, 
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Production in April and May 


Better Supplies of Sulphuric Acid and Fertilisers 


LTHOUGH levels of production of 
WA iar basic materials in the U.K, are 
still manifestly lower than national require- 
ments, a fairly steady improvement is 
apparent in a number of chemicals and 
associated materials, of which the produc- 
tion, consumption and stocks in April and 
May are reviewed in the June issue by the 
Central Statistical Office of the monthly 
Digest of Statistics. 

In one or two important directions, such 
as sulphuric acid and fertilisers, there has 
heen significantly increased production, but 
because of the heavy accumulated demand 
no large stocks have yet been built up. 

(The figures which follow are in 000 
tons), 

Production of sulphuric acid in May 
onee more approximated the very high 
figures of December and January last (‘the 
highest on record since 1935) and at 115.8 
was 6.3 better than the April production. 

Consumption showed a fall of 0.9 at 18.2 
and stocks were 8.6 better at 79.2. Con- 
sumption of pyrites (16.9) and sulphur (18.2) 
were higher, as expected, but stocks of both 
improved at 89 and 79.2 respectively. Sul- 
phuric acid stocks were slightly reduced at 
16.4; spent oxide at 145.1 was 2.7 higher. 


Record for Superphosphates 


in the agricultural supply field, compound 
fertiliser production in April was at a level 
reached only twice before (in March and 
April jast year), totalling 130.4, as compared 
with 119.3 in March. Superphosphates in 
the same month showed the figure 91.3, 
which has never previously been equalled. 
Consumption of superphosphates and com- 
pound fertilisers was on a greatly enlarged 
scale at 112.5° and 252.6, respectively, and 
stocks of both were heavily down at 79.8 
and 83.7. Consumption of ammonia in May 
was 3.3 higher at 23.83, and of phosphate 
rock for fertilisers (in April) 70.7 as com- 
pared with 61.1 in March, In April the 
stock position was: ammonia 3.6 (March 
8.25), phosphate rock for fertilisers 112.7 
(117.9), for industrial uses 34.6 (38.2 in 
May). The nitrogen content of fertilisers 
was at the low level of 8.6, which compares 
with 11.9 in March and 20.1 in February 
last. but was still slightly higher than the 
previous April average. 

Production of cane molasses in April was 
slightly~ better than a year ago at 6.9, while 
beet molasses, 0.2, was the smallest output 
on record; winter production has been as 
high as 48.1. Industrial alcohol in the same 
month totalled 2.26 million galls. (1.72 last 


year) and consumption—2.4, was also 0.5 
higher than a year before. Stocks, 4.2, 
were, however, substantially better than in 
the previous April; molasses stocks of 133.5 
were substantially below level in_ recent 
months, 

In the rubber industry the supplies of 
waste, 0.04, and of reclaimed material 0.42, 
were both lower, consumption showed a 
slight general decline and stocks of waste 
($1.4), natural (131.7), and synthetic 
rubber (2.90) were all very substantially 
smaller than in April, 1946, 





British Steel Standards 


The British Standards Institution has just 
issued a revision of B.8.970 for wrought 
steels, which was first prepared as a war 
emergency specification. Owing to its great 
usefulness, however, many requests have 
been received for its continuation, and it now 
covers the needs of the general engineering 
industry including the automobile industry. 
Provision is made for some 90 wrought car- 
bon and alloy steels of tensile strengths 
varving from 28 to 100 tons per sq. in. 
Included in the general clauses are heat 
treatment and general definitions, test speci- 
mens, method of test, and inspection, testing 
and retesting facilities. The chemical com- 
position, condition on delivery, heat treat- 
ment and mechanical properties are speci- 
fied for each steel. 





German Soap Production 


Unilever, Ltd., exported to Germany 
recently 1000 tons of fatty acid. This will 
facilitate a fuller utilisation of the Sunlight 
A.G. plants in the Rheinau suburb of Mann- 
heim (U.S. zone). (The Sunlight A.G. is 
attached to the Unilever group). The plant, 
situated on the edge of this much-bombed 
city of Germany, escaped damage and em- 
ploys at present 75 per cent of its normal 
staff who run the works at 60 per cent 
capacity. 

Liquid Sunlight soap is at times unob- 
tainable in Germany, partly owing to the 
fact that the necessary bottles from Saxony 
are not yet available. Efforts are now being 
made to secure them through a compensation 
deal. Because of the scarcity of raw 
materials 50-80 per cent of fat has to be 
saved in the manufacture of soap. The per- 
centage of fatty acid in soap powders had 
to be reduced at times to less than one-fifth 
of the normal contept. 
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South Africa’s New Chemical Industries 


Long Term Contracts from Europe and America 


(From our Cape Town Correspondent) 


R. W. STEELE, president of a large 
American concern manufacturing vermi- 
culite has contracted to buy the total output 
of the newly opened vermiculite mines in the 
Northern Transvaal. Mr. Steele pointed out 
to the mining authorities that not only was 
the ore of a° higher grade than that mined 
in America, but it was dug by African 
labourers at about one-twentieth of the 
American costs. Arrangements have been 
made to ship 25,000 tons of the ore to 
America this year. By 1948, when American 
machinery has been installed, 180,000 tons 
will be exported. The total American pro- 
duction last year was 75,000 tons. The 
Northern Transvaal has rich deposits of 
vermiculite, a product of oxidised mica which 
has high insulating propertics. It was a 
geological curiosity until 1931, when experi- 
ments disclosed that when heated it ex- 
ploded like puffed rice to form an insulating 
material with a range of up to 2500° F. 
Liitle use was made of the materia] at 
first owing to the high production costs. 
During the war, however, it was increasingly 
used in the hulls of ships, and in insulating 
oil-less bearings, and when it was found 
that one inch of vermiculite had the in- 
sulating and fire-proofing value of eight 
inches of brick or .2 in. of concrete, its 
commercial value was greatly enhanced. 


~ * * 


In the Prieska and Hay districts of the 
Cape Province fairly pure saltpetre, potas- 
sium nitrate, have been found. They occur 
as incrustations, in veins and pockets} and 
in clayey ferruginous matter on cliff faces. 
The deposits are scattered over a consider 
able extent of country stretching from Gri- 
quatown to 20 miles south-east of Prieska, 
the nitrate belt being co-extensive with the 
outerop of the rocks of the Lower Griqua- 
town series. The deposits owe their origin 
to a process of nitrification by bacterial 
action on the excrement of small mammals 
and birds, the potash having evidently been 
derived from shales of the Griquatown 
series which have been proved to contain 
appreciable amounts of potash. Attempts 
to work these deposits have so far failed. 


* * * 


The main objects of the Paint Industries 
Research Institute, founded at a meeting of 
representatives of the South African paint 
industry in Durban recently, will be to 
ascertain how far local materials can be used 
in paint manufacture, and the kinds of paint 
best suited for South Africa. 


A South African Railway delegation has 
visited Burgersfort to examine the possibility 
of establishing a line through the Northern 
Transvaal chromite belt, said to be the 
richest and largest in the world. A promi- 
nent Transvaal mining engineer said that if 
the delegation recommended the establish- 
ment of a- railway line, South Africa would 
obtain a virtual stranglehold on the world 
chromite market, which was at present ex- 
tremely short of the mineral. The Transvaal 
already produces one-fourth of the world’s 
chromite but, lack of adequate transport has 
so far prevented full exploitation of the 
deposits. 

** * ** 


Industrialists in America and Europe, 
faced with a critical shortage of chrome from 
local sources, are turning their atter:tion to 
the Pielandberg district of the Transvaal, 
near Rustenburg, where large deposits of 
high-grade chrome ore are to be found, and 
there is every likelihood of the Union shortly 
becoming a major supplier of chrome. 
According to a director of one of the lead- 
ing South African chrome-producing mines, 
the demand for chrome before the war was 
not so large as it is now. Then chrome was 
used mainly in the manufacture of chemicals 
and the demand was catered for by the 
deposits in America. The war, however, 
stimulated the use of chrome in other in- 
dustrial activities, and teday it is used 
more extensively than ever in the manufac- 
ture of stainless and rustless steel. The 
war years led to the almost complete ex- 
haustion of the stock piles of chrome ore 
maintained by the large steel producers in 
the United States and Europe, with the 
result that American and European indus- 
trialists are ‘‘ now only too glad to sign 
contracts for long periods with South 
African producers,’’ said the director. He 
felt confident that South African mines 
could easily meet all of the demand, since 
the Transvaal had what he claimed to be 
the biggest chrome deposits in the world. 
The only drawback up to now had been the 
shortage of machinery, but this was being 
overcome. The richest deposits of chrome 
ore were found in the Swartkop and Pal- 
mietfontein areas of the Pielandberg dis- 
trict, as leading technologists who had 
visited this area recently had confirmed. 
The latest figures available are for the 
period from April, 1945, to March, 1946, 
and they show that about 200,000 tons of 
chrome were then exported from South 
Africa. The biggest buyer was the United 
States, 
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Chemistry of Coal and Petroleum 


Representatives of Many Nations at St. Andrews Symposium 


N this centuries old university, chemists 

from many foreign countries this weel 
spoke on modern chemical research work 
which aims at converting the world’s coal 
and oil resourees into useful chemicals. 
Representatives from India, Turkey, Bel 
gium, Sweden, Denmark, America and oiher 
countries attended the symposium on _ the 
‘“ Newer Derivatives of Coal and Petro. 
leum,’’ while many British chemists were 
present to hear foreign and home experts 
present their views. 

[In formally opening the symposium on 
Monday, Sir James Irvine, principal and 
vice-chancellor of the University of St. 
Andrews, said that coal was sometliing more 
than a material that was designed for com- 
bustion alone. It was something which 
ought to be and could be used more profit- 
ably as a source of diverse organic com- 
pounds. We were, he said, on the verge of 
an enormous phase of development in 
chemical synthesis, 


The Prospect 
In opening the session devoted to ‘* Coal 
and Oil Resourees,’’ Mr, C. A. Carlow, of 
The life Coal Co.. painted a FOsyv picture of 
the future when coal, in the hands of scien- 


tists, will be used to produce all sorts of 


materials from rubber to curative medicines. 

The purpose of the symposium (be said) 
is to provide for industrial scientists and 
others a comprehensive survey of develop- 
ments which have taken place in organic 
chemical industry. 


The difficulty of securing contact between 
those carrying on research and those likely 
to benefit trom such research has always 
been present and has been a definite obstacle 
in the way of advancement. Scientists dis- 
like publicitiy, and yet publicity is essential 
if the scientists’ work is to bear fruit. 

[ois symposium, therefore, in so far as 
it succeeds in its objective, will perform a 
most useful and necessary function. This 
is particularly true while the country 1s 
passing from war conditions into a period of 
peaccful development. Now is the oppor- 
(unitv—a great and important opportunity 

of making use of discoveries, part of 
which may indeed have been born in an 
atmosphere of self-preservation during the 
War years. 

British Coal Reserves 

‘T'we days are given to matters concerning 
coal and oil. One may be at liberty to ex- 
press the hope that of these two, coal will 
predominate. Coal is a natural product of 
this country, and by far the most valuable 
of the gifts of nature. Onl, on the other 
hand, is imported. It seems important to 
concentrate more upon making the best pos- 
sible use of our natural products than to 
develop better uses for an imported article. 

Elsewhere (he continued) it has been my 
duty to survey in some detail the world’s 
coal resourees, and the subject is not free 
from difficulty. The gross amount of the 
mineral which geologists call ‘* coal,’’ in any 
part of the explored world can be estimated 
with some degree of accuracy. But, to the 
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practical man, this is not exactly what is 
wanted. It is more pertinent to demand a 
figure representing the quantity of good- 
quality coal which can be produced and 
brought to the market where it is wanted, 
at a cost which can compete economically 
with other sources of heat, light and power. 
Judged by this standard of measurement, 
geologists’ figures fail to be drastically re- 
duced. 

Unfortunately, the standard of measure- 
ment may vary from time to time, accord- 
ing to industrial and economic conditions, so 
that the best estimates must be vague and 
elusive and subject to correction and recon- 
sideration periodically. 


New Survey 


A more careful survey of the coalfields of 
this country is now being made. Keports 
on certain districts have already been pub- 
lished, and it will be possible in the near 
future to give an aggregate figure more 
accurate than ever before, representing the 
workable coal reserves of Great Britain as 
a whole. Whether this figure wil! indicate 
that the reserves will last for hundreds cr 
for thousands of years at the present rate of 
consumption, it can be taken that the re- 
serves of workable coal are etill very con- 
siderable and cause no disquietude. 

British coal reserves from the carboni 
ferous formation can likewise be relied upon 
as to quality. It must, naturally, be recog- 
nised that the best quality coal is becoming 
scarce, particularly certain grades such as 
gas and coking coals. To counter this diffi- 
culty, means have been devised for producing 
gas and coke from grades which at one time 
were regarded as second-class. Further, for 
certain modern scientific purposes, coals 
which are found to give best results are bv 
no means those which formerly were re- 
garded as being of first-class quality gener- 
ally. It may be that some coal seams which 
produced best coal for the drawing-room 
grate, or other purposes likely soon to be 
superseded, may equally soon be exhausted. 
In general, however, Great Britain has coal 
resources of a quality at least equal to the 
best the world contains. 

This part of my remarks may be summed 
up in the statement that in regard to quality 
and quantity, the coalfields of Great Britain 
can be relied upon to justify long-term plan- 
ning, involving enormous capital expendi- 
ture if need be, and that in regard to coal 
supplies, scientists and capitalists alike need 
have no fears for the future. 


Utilisation of Coal 


No one who has observed the progress of 
events during the past generation and who 
has witnessed the amazing achievements of 
science in recent years, would close his eyes 
to the possibility that new sources of energy 
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may become available, reducing the unport- 
ance of coal as a source of heat, light and 
power. 

The progress of modern scientific research, 
on the other hand, has increased and 
developed the possibilities of coal, not as a 
source of heat and energy, but as raw 
material for a wonderful range of deriva- 
tives some of which will be discussed in tho 
course of these meetings. Coal has been and 
still is the foundation of our industrial life, 
As old uses may disappear, new demands will 
be found, and there is every indication that 
coal may increase in importance, rather than 
diminish. 

While, therefore, we may regard our coal 
resources as bofh valuable and plentiful, a 
great responsibility rests upon us to see to 
it, in our generation, that we make the best 
possible use of the reserves, remembering 
that they are exhausting assets and every 
ton consumed can never be replaced. 

No industry is so full of interest as the 
coal industry. Every seam differs from every 
other, presenting special problems, and it 
may be special dangers to the mining en. 
gineer. ‘The actual coal produced from every 
seam differs from that produced from every 
other seam, and presents new problems to 
the fuel engineer and the chemist. 


Traditional Export 


In the past, British coal was in demand 
in every part of the world. It heated the 
palaces in St. Petersburg, Rome and most 
European capitals. It supplied all the gas- 
works in Northern Europe. It coaled ships 
in most coaling stations between Valparaiso 
and Port Said. The coolies in Shanghai and 
the fellahin of Egypt alike warmed their 
bony fingers round braziers charged with 
coal from’ this country. Even in the year 
before the recent war (1939), the exports of 
our coal to all parts of the world approached 
38 million tons. 

This glowing picture will, however, fall 
into insignificance compared with that likely 
to be produced in future, when coal, in the 
hands of the scientist, will produce more 
and more materials, such as rubber better 
than that produced in the islands of the Hast, 
fibres finer than the produce of the silkworm. 
colours to compete with the rainbow, and 
curative medicines better than any yet pro- 
duced for the alleviation of human pain. 

While in the industry, it was my duty to 
investigate the various proposals for treating 
coal with the object of producing derivatives, 
from the business viewpoint, and I regretted 
to find that none contained sufficient promise 
of profit to warrant economic exploitation. 
The third report of the ‘* Oil from Coal ”’ 
Committee appointed by the Scottish 
Colliery Owners, indicates that the com- 
mittee came to a similar conclusion in 1937. 
IT very much hope that in future this will 
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be changed and that processes will be de- 
vised which will be _ self-supporting 
economically. 

Direct subsidies should be confined to the 
experimental stage, and to be successful, any 
process should be capable of making a profit 
at a price for the product which consumers 
are willing to pay, and that after paying 
wages to labour and interest to capital. 

It may be good policy that import duties 
be levied for a time to encourage develop- 
ment, but as a final position it is hoped that 
ultimately processes may be devised which 
will be able to produce the derivatives at 
such a cost as will not only enable them to 
be supplied in this country without the 
shelter of import duties, but also permit their 
export to foreign countries in the face of 
world competition. For my part, I hope 
this phase of the question will be fully dis- 
cussed before these meetings finally ter- 
minate. 
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Major Kenneth Gordon, of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, spoke on the produc- 
tion of petroleum by synthetic methods and 
Professor W. M. Cumming, of the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, presented a 
paper on ‘‘ Coal as a Chemical Raw Ma- 
terial ’’ (reproduced below). Professor 
W. T. Astbury, in the evening, spoke on 
‘* The Evolution and Physical Interpretation 
of Synthetic Fibres.”’ 

On Tuesday, Dr. D. T. A. Townend, 
director of the British Coal Utilisation Re- 
search Association, read a paper on 
‘* Modern Coal Gasification Developments,’ 
in which he spoke about the little known 
recent British work in this field. He pointed 
out that it was two British chemists who 
first drew attention to the commercial aspects 
of gasification of coal. The latest British 
work, he observed, has advanced to the 
point where batches of 300 lb. of coal are 
being treated on a semi-commercial scale. 





Coal, Shale and Petroleum as Sources of 
Chemical Products 
by Prof. W. M. CUMMING 


N this country, coal and the liquid pro- 

ducts derived therefrom have been the 
source of our organic raw materials for the 
last hundred years. For this reason de- 
velopment in the field of organic research 
and in the organic chemical industry has 
been mainly on the aromatic side. On the 
other hand the development in America 


within a much shorter period has been based | 


on petroleum and so far as industrial re- 
search is concerned has been largely con- 
fined to the aliphatic side. On the Con- 
tinent still more recently, where the main 
source of fuel was synthetic oil, the develop- 
ment has likewise been in aliphatic chemis- 
try. 

There is, therefore, this inherent difficulty 
in the United Kingdom that, apart from 
minor petroleum deposits and a _ certain 
amount of natural gas, we are confined to 
developments based on coal where normal 
methods of carbonisation are applied. This 
can be modified to yield the lower aliphatic 
hydrocarbons; but another source of ali- 
phatic compounds is required, which gives 
importance to the possibilities of acetylene, 
from hydro-electric schemes or the controlled 
oxidation of paraffins, as a basic raw mater- 
ial. Manufacturing processes based on 
acetylene cannot much longer be delayed if 
this country is to retain its position in the 
chemical industry of the world, 

Recent developments of a similar kind in 
the U.S.A, have shown how paraffins can be 
cyclicised so as to yield aromatic hydrocar- 
bons. From petroleum, therefore, both of 


the main raw materials are available, which 
gives oil-producing countries considerable 
advantage in the new era.* 

The subject to be covered is of enormous 
proportions and time will allow of only brief 





The author 


reference to the more important advances 
with the aim of giving a general picture of 
the place those industries have occupied in 
the past in providing the essential raw mater- 
ials of the chemical industry both here and 
in America, and of the ever growing im- 





* Coal has been developed mainly on a national basis, 
oil mainly on an international basis. 
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portance of the future réle which they must 
play in the development of industry in 
general, particularly in the United King- 
dom. 


Coal and its New Derivatives 


Coal is undoubtedly our most important 
industrial asset and while its main function 
in the past has been as a source of power 
and heat, a function which it will continue 
to fulfil in the future to a considerable ex- 
tent, it is our only abundant source of car- 
bon, and, therefore, the basis on which our 
organic chemical industry must be built. 
Within recent years there has arisen a grow- 
ing demand for aliphatic chemicals for the 
newer industries, plastics, synthetic rubber, 
artificial fibres, lubricants, synthetic fuels, 
etc., and these, of necessity, must largely 
be, and can be, provided by coal and its 
products, 

The direct conversion of coal into organic 
products by simple reactions has been con- 
fined mainly to controlled oxidation, When 
coal, preferably cleaned by methods such as 
froth flotation or acid treatment, is oxidised 
at 220°C. by means of oxygen or at 300°C. 
by means of air, the reaction rate being 
controlled by the addition of 10-50 per cent 
of steam, very reactive products are formed, 
which combine easily with sulphur to yield 
carbon disulphide, a substance important 
enough on its own account, but which is 
largely used in the manufacture of carbon 
tetrachloride. Oxidation of coal in liquid 
suspension either in nitric acid or in alk 
line medium by means of gaseous oxygen 
produces a mixture of acids (mellitic, pyro- 
mellitic or picric) which finds application as 
a base for resins and lacquer. If these acids 
are esterified, the esters form useful plasti- 
cisers for the manufacture of Buna rubber, 
while if the esters are in turn etherified, 
the oils produced are suitable as lubricants. 

The industry which processes coal on the 
largest scale is undoubtedly the carbonisa- 
tion industry in which coal is distilled, 
generally above 1000°C. or at temperatures 
very little above the plastic range of the 
coal, usually in the region of 600°C The 
practive of low temperature carbonisation 
in this country has been comparatively 
limited but developments have been made. 
In the high temperature section of the in- 
dustry, as practised in gas works and coke 
oven installations, suitable coals or blends 
are carbonised to give three main primary 
products—coke, tar and gas. The coke is 
comparatively non-reactive, the tar is essen- 
tially aromatic in nature and the gaseous 
liydrocarbons ere of a relatively simple alli- 
phatic type although a little benzene and 
toluene may be extracted by suitable means 


Coke 


Since high temperature coke has a low 
reactivity, processes for its conversion into 
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more useful chemicals are usually of a vigor. 
ous nature and, in general, involve the con. 
version of the carbon into some other rela- 
tively simple organic compound which can 
then be caused to react to form the desired 
products, i.e., in two stages. An important 
example of this type of successive reaction 
is furnished by the Fischer-Tropsch syn- 
thesis. Water gas contains the primary 
gases in approximately equimolecular pro- 
portions but the proportion of hydrogen can 
be comparatively easily increased at the ex- 
pense of the carbon monoxide to furnish the 
gas ratio best suited to the process. After 
suitable adjustment in composition the syn- 
thesis gas can be converted into such diverse 
products as methanol, aliphatic acids and 
hydrocarbons, and ultimately even _ into 
edible oils. The various aspects of the 
Fischer-Tropsch synthesis, however, will be 
discussed later during this conference. 
Coke is also the primary material for the 
preparation of hydrogen for the many hydro- 
genation processes, although alternative 
sources of hydrogen are available in certain 


cases. Once again water gas is the inter- 
mediate product in its conversion into 


hydrogen. In this case the carbon monoxide 
is removed as carbon dioxide by water 
scrubbing under pressure.. Included in the 
products of hydrogenation are methane, 
petrol, hard fats and ammonia, all cf which 
are of great importance in the present 
national economy. 


Coal Tar 


The coal tar produced by high tempera- 
ture carbonisation has for long been a fruit- 
ful source of many aromatic intermediate 
products for the dyestuffs and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries. Previously, practically all 
the benzole produced in this country was 
obtained by the distillation of coal tar, but 
modern technique, governed largely by war- 
time requirements for benzole, has developed 
to such extent that to-day a much larger 
proportion is vecovered from the carbonisa- 
tion gases than from tar distillation. It is 
of interest to note that the annual produc 
tion of crude benzole in the United King- 
dom is approaching 100 million gallons. 

In Scotland the tar distillates ind:ustry, 
now handling about 206,000 tons annually, 
inay be claimed to be as efficient as in any 
other part of the country. The industry 
may be said to have originated with Lord 
Dundonald’s process, patented in 1781, In 
1845, almost synchronising with Hofmann’s 
work on light tar oils as a source of benzene, 
James Ross commenced the manufacture of 
boiled tar in Falkirk, the main outlet for 
his product being the local shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Several firms followed and by the 
completion of the century all were absorbed 
under the title of Scottish Tar Distillers 
which now handles over 75 per cent of the 
crude tar produced in Scotland, excluding 
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the production of the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Department. 

Possiblv the greatest single development 
in the processing of crude tar was tlie in- 
troduction of the Wilton pipe still which 
was the forerunner of the modern pipe still, 
The Beckton Works of the Gas, Light & 
Coke Co. saw the first experiment in its 
use, and between 1940 and 1943 three modern 
pipe stills were introduced into the Scottish 
tar industry. These stills enable the distil- 
lation of the crude tar to be carried to 
pitch, which is recycled, with a much closer 
and more efficient fractionation than is 
possible in the old batch still. The products, 
moreover, are of a purity requiring little or 
no refining. | 


Phenols 


The war and industrial requirements for 
benzene, toluene and naphthalene were 
easily met and the developments of the plas- 
tics industry concentrated attention on the 
phenols. To-day pure phenol (m.p. 40°C.), 
pure ortho cresol, xylenols, and higher boil- 
ing phenols can be provided, all exported 
to the south, while pitch, creosote, etc., are 
available for normal use. Mention should 
be made of the recovery of pyridine and its 
homologues in a high degree of purity. 

Coal tar has always been regarded as a 
veritable storehouse of organic chemicals 
and the number of aromatic compounds now 
capable of isolation in technical quantities 
and of comparative purity is rapidly increas- 
ing. The isolation of benzene, toluene and 
xylenes from the lighter fractions has long 
been established and modern methods of 
azeotropic distillation have resulted in the 
separation of these products in a highly 
purified condition. The use of these hydro- 
carbons as dyestuffs intermediates is well- 
known, and their application to synthetic 
medicinal products is continually extending. 

Typical examples of newer developments in 
the application of these hydrocarbons on a 
technical scale are the production of the 
new insecticides gammexane (benzene hexa- 
chloride) the gamma isomer of which has 
such remarkable’ insecticidal property, 
and DDT (dichloro-diphenyltrichiorethane), 
while on the Continent in pre-war days, the 
manufacture of xylene musk (butyl trinitro- 
m-xylene) was carried out in at least one 
of the German tar distillation works, 

Many of these aromatic compounds iso- 
lated in quantity from coal tar by distilla- 
tion and other methods of separation have 
found application as plastics intermediates. 
It has been estimated that the coal tar dis- 
tillation industry could provide about 70 per 
cent of the plastics industry’s requirements 
of such mtermediates, chief among which is, 
of course, phenol. The polyamide type of 
be manufactured from benzene by way of 
synthetic fibre, represented by nylon, may 
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hexamethylene diamine and adipic acid. As 
an example of the use of one of the minor 
constituents, carbazole is now used in the 
preparation of polyvinylearbazole plastics. 


Indene 


Two compounds isolated from coal tar, 
coumarone ald indene, each capable of poly- 
merisation, have received a good deal of 
attention within recent years. These occur 
in the naphtha fraction and the problem of 
their isolation by means other than frac- 
tional distillation has been solved in several 
ways. On the Continent indene, for ex- 
ample, has been isolated by (a) crystallisa- 
tion of the picrate and subsequent liberation 
of the hydrocarbon by steam distillation; (b) 
formation of sodio indene followed by steam 
distillation, and (c) azeotropic distillation. 
Two methods have recently been described 
in this country which yield indene of high 
quality from commercial naphtha. In the 
first, indene is condensed with ethyl oxalate 
in alcoholic solution in presence of sodium 
ethoxide to give indenyl-l-glyoxylate which 
may be removed from heavy naphtha by 
solution in caustic soda solution, while in 
the second, by absorption in hydrogen 
chloride to give 1-chlorhydrindene which can 
be comparatively easily separated from the 
naphtha by distillation. The chlorhydrin- 
dene is refluxed with sodium carbonate and 
steam distilled to regenerate the indene. 

The replacement of picric acid largely by 
T.N.T., etc., in the 1939-45 war diverted 
attention in this country from synthetic phe- 
nol, which was made in such large amounts 
in the 1914-18 war. But phenol is now one 
of the important materials of the chemical 
industry and for a number of years the ever- 
widening demands of the plastics industry 
have made the phenol position extremely 
acute. ‘Lhere are ample supplies of benzene 
available from gas works and coke ovens and 
the war period has left us with an over pro- 
duction capacity of sulphuric acid. It is 
difficult to understand the delay in setting 
up synthetic production again. There is 
probably little to choose between the chloro- 
benzene (Raschig) process and the sul- 
phonation (Kohatenur) process on economic 
grounds. The choice would depend on 
availability of raw materials and disposal of 
by-products. An additional source of phenol 
could be developed by extraction from gas 
liquors by means of soivents such as tri- 
cresylphosphate, phenosoivan~ (butyl acetate 
with small proportion of amyl and propyl ace- 
tates) cr benzol, or by absorption with 
activated carbon. 


Coal Gas 
Gas formed by straight high temperature 


carbonisation of coal is essentially aliphatic 
in nature. Such gas will form the major 
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source of these chemicals unless oil refining 

is practised on a larger scale in Britain. 
Straight coal gas (e.g., coke-oven gas) has 

the following approximate composition :— 


Butylene 0.05 per cent 
Propane SP so os 
Propylene OD ss os 
Ethane 0.85 ,, » 
Ethylene i ae ft 
Methane me —— ere 
Hydrogen __... os ae gt oe 


the remainder consisting of oxides of carbon, 
oxygen and nitrogen. These hydrocarbons, 
as also the hydrogen, constitute a valuable 
source of raw materials for aliphatic syn- 
thesis such as have been developed in the 
U.S.A. Isolation of the hydrocarbons from 
coke-oven gas has been largely practised on 
the Continent. Coke-oven gas is more suit- 
able than coal gas for the separation of the 
hydrocarbons for two reasons. The average 
composition of the gas is remarkably con- 
stant and removal of the hydrocarbons pre- 
sents no great difficulty, provided the gas is 
not supplied to a gas company operating on 
a declared calorific value.. In addition the 
supply is not dependent on 
mands. 


Case for Ethylene 


On account of its high ccncenitration it 
would appear that the most desirable hydro- 
carbon for isolation would be methane, but 
this gas is by far the most difficult to con- 
vert into useful derivatives. Consequently 
the isolation of ethylene presents certain 
attractions although it is present in a con- 
centration less than one-tenth that of 
methane, and this is done by at least one 
plant in the south. A coke-oven plant with 
a throughput of 1000 tons of coal per day 
would produce some 10 tons of ethylene, at 
least half of which could be recovered. Con. 
version into some transportable intermediate 
such as glycol or even into polythene would 
appear to be an economic possibility. 

Extraction methods are based usually on 
one or other of three techniques (a) scrub- 
bing with benzole under pressure, (b) 
adsorption on active carbon under pressure 
or (c) liquefaction. If the separation of 
both methane and ethylene were carried out 
at coke-oven plants, the methane isolated 
would compensate, at least in part, for the 
lack of a carbide industry in this country, 
since methane can be converted into acety- 
lene by cracking in the electric arc or by 
controlled oxidation. Separation of these 
gases would thus lead to a supply of 
methane, ethylene and acetylene, and at the 
same time leave a gas rich in hydrogen for 


hydrogenation processes, including ammonia 
synthesis. 


seasonal de- 
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The gas derived from the externally 
heated retort is richer in hydrocarbons thap 
straight coal gas, and if the process were 
to be operated on a greater scale, provision 
could be made for the recovery of a con. 
siderable proportion of the gas composed 
to the extent of 10 per cent of paraffins from 
ethane upwards. 


The tar, which amounts to some 9 per cent 
of the weight of coal carbonised, consists of 
paraffinic, olefinic, aromatic and naphthenic 
hydrocarbons, phenols and bases. Distilla. 
tion effects a preliminary fractionation into 
motor spirit, solvents, diesel oil, oil for coal 
flotation, plasticisers, etc. The phenols, 
mainly higher homologues of phenol, are 
not separated, and by such methods as 
chlorination, are converted into efficient 
germicidal products. 


Complete Gasification of Coal 


The principal object of the complete gasi- 
fication of coal is the production of gas of 
high calorific value as opposed to the low 
calorific value gas of the air-blown pro- 
ducer. Such a process would provide an 
alternative to carburetted water gas _ for 
boosting purposes, the gas oil being thus 
liberated for chemical purposes. 

Several methods of complete gasification 
of coal or coke are available, for example, 
on the Continent by means of oxygen under 
pressure by the Lurgi and Winkler methods, 
by the Fischer-Tropsch methane synthesis 
over a nickel thoria catalyst, and by the 
method of the Gas Research Board, direct 
synthesis of methane by catalytic hydro- 
genation of coal or coke. This last reac- 
tion takes place with great rapidity. Such 
@ process provides a ready source of methane 
for enriching gas, as a standby gas, or com- 
pressed or liquefied for use in internal com- 
bustion engines, and can, of course, provide 
a raw material for organic synthesis. 


Hydrogenation 


Hydrogenation of creosote is much more 
straightforward and less costly than hydro. 
genation of bituminous coal and on this 
account will possibly become the process of 
the future. It is flexible enough to produce 
paraffins or aromatic compounds as required 
but so far has given no lubricating oil. 
Depending on the conditions some 10 per 
cent of the feed appears at the conclusion 
of the reaction in the form of paraffins rich 
in butane which are used in the manufacture 
of synthetic fuels of high octane ratings. 
Typical examples are iso-octane (2.2.8-tri- 
methylpentane), tryptane (2.2.3-trimethyl- 
butane) and victane (butylbenzene). 


It is to be hoped that at the next con- 
ference the important place that certain 
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«wmponents of the crude oil and of the un- 
saturated gases could hold in the chemical 
industry will receive acknowledgement. 


Petroleum 


At the present time, petroleum is providing 
30 per cent of the world’s requirements of 
energy and it is probable that this per- 
centage will increase. Of the grand total 
of crude petroleum produced in the U.S.A. 
only 1 per cent is utilised for chemical pur- 
poses. While this small proportion repre- 
sents an enormous organic chemical in- 
justry, for many years to come petroleum or 
the main fractions derived therefrom must 
be regarded as a source of energy, not 
primarily of chemicals. 

Industrial separation of fairly pure hydro- 
carbons from isomeric groups can _ be 
readily effected up to the pentanes, but 
above this increasing difficulty is experi- 
enced. Not only the complexity of the 
petroleum fractions but also our lack of 
knowledge concerning their constitution and 
the chemical reactions of their component 
hydrocarbons militates against their’ utili- 
sation. Until we know more about the 
higher hydrocarbons it will not be possible 
to utilise them successfully as a source of 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

For this reason, therefore, attention will 
be devoted here to the utilisation of natural 
gases and gases or volatile liquids produced 
in the refining of the crude oil. The utili- 
sation of the liquid fraction of the Fischer- 
Tropsch hydrocarbons for the production of 
fatty acids by a carboxylation process (oxi- 
dation of hydrocarbon with air in presence 
of potassium permanganate at 150° C.) and 
of detergents of the sulphonamide. type 
(action of sulphur dioxide and chlorine on 
hydrocarbons in presence of ultra violet 
light) shows, however, the considerable 
possibilities for the production of chemical 
products inherent in the fractions which 
constitute the more important fuels of the 
present time. 


Oil and Gas in U.K. 


It is of interest to mention the home pro- 
duction of oil and gas, particularly during 
the war years, since the information has only 
recently been made public and represents a 
remarkable achievement. Drilling com- 
menced in 1934 in Hampshire, and by 1989 
a small shallow seepage type of oil-field had 
been discovered in Lancashire and another 
in Nottinghamshire. During the war 380 
wells of varying depth had been drilled, 
250 of them producing wells. The total 
effort had required 735,000 ft. of drilling, 
the average speed being about 32 ft. per 
hour, and the result to 1945 represented 2.25 
million barrels of good quality crude of the 
paraffin and intermediate base types. The 
motor spirit and aviation distillates have 
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goud anti-knock characteristics and naph- 
thenes predominate. The paraffin wax con- 
tent is more than double that of an average 
mid-Continental crude. ° 


Natural Gases 


The principal. gases and low boiling 
liquids available from all oil wells and from 
petroleum refining are principally paraffins 
containing one to five or six carbon atoms, 
principally straight chain. These gases 
which at one time constituted a problem in 
disposal now provide many hundreds of com- 
pounds of the greatest industrial importance. 
Meanwhile, practically every operation and 
technique known to the organic chemist 
have been applied, such as: oxidation, halo- 
genation, nitratic sulphonation, dehydro- 
genation, amination, reduction, acetylation, 
diazotisation, hydrolysis, friedel-Crafts, 
hydration, esterification alkylation, poly- 
merisation, pyrolysis, resinification, isomeri- 
sation, cyclicisaton (aromatisation). 


Ethylene 


The reactivity of the olefines suggests 
that they will become the basic raw materials 
of the future organic chemical industry and 
an enormous amount of work, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, has been carried out on 
ethylene. By controlled oxidation it can be 
made to yield ethylene oxide and the well- 
known water miscible solvent dioxan, and 
by processes of the OXO type ‘CO and H, 
under pressure) to yield aldehydes and 
acids. Its condensation with benzene to 
give styrene has led to the polystyrene plas- 
tics, while in its co-polymerisation with 
butadiene the buna rubbers are formed. Its 
polymerisation in presence of a small trace 
of oxygen at about 200° C. and 2000 ats. 
to give polythene is one of the most out- 
standing technical achievements within 
recent years. 


Acetylene 


Acetylene will probably become the other 
basic raw material for synthetic organic in- 
dustrial precesses and possibly in the not far 
distant future. It is not fifty years since 
its production from carbide was first 
patented, and it has been produced at in- 
tervals in this country on a small scale for 
almost half a century. 


Carbide 


Calcium carbide would naturally be 
allied to the manufacture of calcium cyana- 
mide, although this has not been done so 
far in this country. Apart from its use as 
a fertiliser, it ig readily converted by sul- 
phuric acid into dicyandiamide, which with 
ammonia under pressure yields the newer 
resin, melamine, when condensed with 
formaldehyde. This resin became available 
commercially during the last war. 

When supplies were cut off during the war 
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a factory was erected at Port Talbot in 
South Wales with an output of 80,000-90,000 
tuns of carbide per. annum, a figure which 
excecds our pre-war demand for engineering 
purposes. Three furnaces were provided 
with a nominal rating of 15,000 kW, each 
capable of about 100 tons per day throughput. 
Cracked Gases 


In order to make more economic use of 
crude petroleum and to meet the demands 
for improved quality fuel for motor car en- 
gines, the cracking process was introduced 
during the 1914-15 war. The net result was 
the utilisation of the major propertion of the 


crude spirit in place of 10 per cent by 
straight distillation. The octane number 
and in consequence greater efficiency with 


higher compression ratio, was increased in 


the average by 20 units. The amount of 
cracked spirit increased with leaps and 


bounds until to-day it may be claimed to 
have reached 75 per cent of the total pro- 
duction. 

This development was responsible ior one 
almost equally important in the field of 
organic synthesis. Apart from the complex 
structural changes that took place in the 
molecule by the heat and pressure treat- 
ments, the gases always liberated, and in 
particular olefines, so far available only in 
the natural gases, became available in pro- 
digious amounts, Furthermore, the composi 
tion of the gases could be controlled by 
altering conditions. The net effect then of 
the introduction of the cracking process was 
to enlarge many fold the chemical industry 
which had centred in the natural gases. 

Synthetic Fuel 


In the U.S.A, the enormous quantities of 
natural gas consisting mainly of methane 
have possibly diverted American attention 
from the original Fischer-Tropsch process 
of preparing synthesis gas from coal to one 
with methaue as the basic raw material. In 
any case, American coals are largely anthra- 
citic and in this respect less amenal’e to 
the normal Fischer-Tropsch procedure. Of 
the three methods of preparing synthesis cus, 
i.e., CO and H, in the proportion of approxi- 
mately 1 to 2, the ultimate decision depends 
on the availability of other gases, for 
example, hydrogen. Most work has been 
done on the steam reaction but theoreticaily 
ithe must attractive process is the exothermic. 
controlled oxidation, provided a cheap supply 
of oxygen is at hand. Using two parts of 
methane to one of oxygen with a 4uid 
alumina-silica catalyst the standard syn 
thesis gas is available. This process is now 
being worked in U.S.A. It is claimed that 
oxygen can be produced for 10s. per ton. 
The process is, therefore, most attractive 
for other synthetic processes. s well as 
liquid hydrocarbons, the lower alcohols, 
ketones, etc., are produced and remain in 
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the water phase from which they caa ly 
recovered by distillation. 

It is to be regretted that no large scale 
experiments in the Fischer-Tropsch process 
have been attempted in this country. Ag 
far back as 1936 the Oil from Coal Com. 
mittee of the Scottish Development Counge] 
urged the erection of such a plant whic 
could have been operated on coal. or in con. 
junction with cannel. It must be remem. 
bered that in 1946 we imported almost 500 
million more gallons of petroleum products 
than in 1945, an increase of 11.3 per ceni. 

Oxidation of paraffin wax has been chiefly 
investigated for the production of fatty 
acids. It may be used for soap manufae. 
ture or even as edible fats. Although patents 
for such processes were taken out by Schaal 
in L&&d progress expected does not seem to 
have materialised. The acids produced are 
extremely complex, including less valuable 


hydroxy acids, but appear to offer some 
promise in manufacturing processes. They 


are being manufactured for improving the 
oiliness of lubricating oils. 


Sulphonic and Naphthenic Acids 


Sulphonic acids produced in the refining 
processes, particularly in the manufacture 
of highly refined medicinal paraffin, have 
been investigated in Germany and in Russia, 
They have been found to possess value as 
detergents and emulsifying agents. We 
still await knowledge as to their constitu- 
tion, although some progress has been r ade 
in this direction. Naphthenic acids present 
to about 1 per cent in Russian and allied 
crude petroleums and to a smaller extent 
in most American crudes, are extracted 
during refining, especially of the lighter dis. 
tillates, with a soda wash. These acids are 
used in the manufacture of soaps and their 
value as emulsifying agents has 
hanced by the introduction of their sul- 
phonated derivatives. Their copper salts 
have proved of value as fungicides and wood 
preservatives, whilst cobalt, manganese and 
lead salts, have been used as paint driers. 

This rapid and sketchy survey dives a 
general view of the application of coal, 
shale and oil as raw materials for the chemi- 
cal industry. It postulates the great ad. 
vantage of those countries which are for 
tunate enough to have rich oil deposits. At 
the same time it emphasises the opportnni- 
ties opened up in a country such as this 
where the basic material is coal. Wnough 
has been said, it is hoped, to show that 
there are still great potentialities in the 
utilisation of this as a source of carbon for 
svnthetic purposes. With an increase in oil 
refining and encouragement to our oil-bear- 
ing minerals industry the way can be paved 
for great development. If to this is added 
the production of acetylene by hydro-elee- 
tricity or oxidation of paraffins, then the 
way is opened for a new chemical industry 
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such as Scotland has not before witnessed in 
its long and distinguished history. 

In a paper on *‘ Coal as a Chemical Raw 
Material,””’ by Professor W. M. Cumming 
(given more fully in later pages) emphasis 
was laid on the opportunities in a country 
such as this for the utilisation of coal to 
provide carbon for synthetic purposes. The 
way is thus open, the author thought, for a 
new chemical industry, 


Fischer-Tropsch Process 


Dr. C. C. Hall, director of the D.S.I.R. 

fuel Research Station at Greenwich, on 
Tuesday spoke on ‘‘ The Fischer-Tropsch 
Process as a Source of Synthetic Products.”’ 
This process, he said, may be used for the 
conversion of coal into liquid fuels, or into 
a variety of aliphatic products which are 
otherwise unobtainable or obtainable only 
from natural sources. It is only the latter 
application of the process which is of im- 
mediate economic interest in this country. 
The process is a particularly suitable 
source of the following types of non-fuel 
product. 


(i) Hydrocarbon waxes of a range of 
melting point and _ hardness _ obtainable 


directly from the primary products, 

(ii) Lubricating oils of high viscosity 
index obtained by further processing of the 
primary products. 

(iii) Long-chain alcohols obtained directly 
under special process conditions or as 
secondary products by the hydrogenation of 
aldehydes prepared from the primary pro- 
ducts by the OXO reaction. These alde- 
hydes are also valuable products. 

(iv) Fatty acids present to a small ex- 
tent in the primary products but preferably 
btained by the oxidation of the higher frac- 
tions of the hydrocarbon product or of the 
aldehydes and alcohols obtained via the OXO 
reaction, 


(v) Detergents obtained by sulphation of 
the primary olefines or of the long-chain 
alcohol obtained as in (iii), or by sulpho- 
chlorination or sulpho-oxidation of the long- 
chain primary paraffins. 

It is possible, Dr. Hall thought, to operate 
the process so as to produce materials of the 
above types as a major proportion of the 
whole output and liquid fuels became rela- 
tively minor by-products. Under such con- 
ditions, the process should be commercially 
economic in this country. | 


Acetylene Chemistry 


Prefessor E. R. H. Jones, who read a 
paper on *‘ Acetylene Chemistry,’’ said much 
interest is now being evidenced in this sub- 
ject partly as a result of the revelation of 
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in this field during the 
because of the 


German researches 
past ten years and partly 
growing realisation of the potentialities of 
acetylene and acetylenic compounds as 
starting materials for organic syntheses, not 
only in the laboratory but also on the indus- 
trial scale. No treatment of acetylene 
chemistry, he said, would be _ properly 
balanced without reference to production and 
a discussion of this aspect is particularly 
opportune in view of the present coal and 
electricity supply position in Great Britain. 
Carbide remains the main world source of 
acetylene, but processes involving electric 
arc treatment, partial oxidation or thermal 
cracking of hydrocarbon gases are receiving 
increased attention. Notable advances have 
also been made relating to the use of 


acetylene under pressure, 


A survey of the well-known applications 
of acetylene in the organic chemical industry 
includes its conversion into acetaldehyde, 
halogenated ethylenes and ethanes, vinyl 
esters and ethers and the more recently de- 
veloped process for the production of buty- 
nediol (HOCH,.C/C.CH,OH), leading to 
tetrahydrofuran and butadiene. The future 
development of these and other processes is, 
of course, intimately connected with the 
alternative routes to acetylene mentioned 
above, since a cheaper raw material would 
undoubtedly make many such processes more 
attractive. 

Professor Jones remarked that the acci- 
dental discovery of the remarkable conver- 
sion of acetylene into cyclooctatetraene in 
the presence of nickel cyanide has opened up 
a bright new prospect for the organic 
chemist and the formation of acrylic acid 
and its derivatives by carbon monoxide con- 
densations appears to offer a simple alter- 
native route to syntheses based on ethylene. 
These and other reactions in the develop- 
ment stage will be discussed and more 
academic researches now in progress will be 
outlined. 

Some outstandingly novel and potentially 
important industrial uses of acetylene have 
been revealed and the eyes of organic 
chemists have been strongly focused on 
what is still a relatively unexplored field. 
Undoubtedly much more remains to be dis- 
covered and there is ample scope _ for 
imaginative fundamental investigations on 
acetylene and its simple derivatives. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, speaking on vinyl compounds, 
noted the dependence of modern synthetic 
chemistry on oil and coal. In his paper 
(given more fully elsewhere) he said that 
all routes to the vinyl compounds pass 
through the kev intermediate acetylene via 
coke and carbide. 

(Other imporiant contributions to the St. 
Andrews symposium will appear +n sueceed- 
ing issues.) 
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CHEMISTS’ COLLOQUIUM IN DUBLIN 
(From Our Dublin Correspondent) 


COLLOQUIUM under the auspices of 

the Irish Chemical Association and the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry was held this 
week in the College of Science, Dublin, and 
was attended by industrial chemists and 
scientists of distinction from Britain, Eire, 
and Sweden. The Colloquium dealt with 
the industrial utilisation of agricultural 
products and seaweed. It was preceded by 
a reception given at the Shelbourne Hotel 
by the irish Sugar Co. The guests included 
Mr. Sean Lemass, Minister for Industry and 
Commerce; Dr. A. G. G, Leonard, chair 
man of the Dublin Section of the Roval 
Institute of Chemistry; Prof. J. B. 
Spearman, D.Se., F.R.1.C., F.T.1., Pro 
fessor of Textile Industries at Leeds Univer- 
sity; Prof. J. L. Simonsen, D.Sc., F.R.1.C.., 
F.R.S., director of the Colonia] Products 
Research Council, London; Prof. E. L. 
Hirst, D.Se., F.R.1.C., F.R.S., director of 
Chemical Laboratories, Manchester Univer 
sity; Dr, Beckman, Sweden; and Prof. 
T. S. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.R.1.C., Professor 
of Chemi,try, University College, Dublin. 


Aid to Agriculture 


Mr. Lemass, describing agriculture as the 
main industry of L[reland, the foundation of 
the national economy, and the _ principal 
internal source of industrial raw material, 
said that his country had a lively interest 
in the possibilities of seaweed. 

Prof. Spearman described the process by 
which rayon fabric can be produced from 
a new seaweed fibre. These fabrics, of which 





lie showed samples, are now being produced 
in England. The west coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland were the best sources of the 
raw material. 


Sugar, Cellulose and Starch 


On the subject of ‘* Agricultural Preduets 
and the Chemical Industry,’ Professor 
Simonsen, London, stated that the carbo. 
hydrates (cellulose, starch and sugar) pro 
vide the greatest possibilities among the ray 
materials available for industrial use and 
that future development would inevitably bk 
based upon them, 

Prof. E. L. Hirst, Manchester, declared 
pure sugar to be a potential starting poin 
for an organic chemical industry. As 4 
consequence of the Birmingham research: 
of Haworth and Wiggins, such products 
nylons, plastics, sulphanilamides and methy! 
acrylate could be synthesised entirely from 
sugar. 

Dr. G. Van Der Lee, D.Tech,Sc., manag. 
ing director of the Company Ceimici Teor, 
recommended that potatoes should be 
‘‘ grown specially for industry,’’ their pric 
being determined by the percentage of 
starch. In pre-war days Eire imported the 
equivalent of 30,000 tons of potatoes per 
annuim in the form of potato products, In 
the course of the discussion it was stressed 
that seaweed made it possible to strengthen 
wool and other materials so that they car 
be woven more finely than ever before. 





GERMAN CHEMICAL PLANT 


HE authors of B.1.0.8, Final Report 

No, 426, Item Nos. 22 and 31 refer to 
the difficulty in obtaining accurate 
information from a company known as 
Maschinenbauanstalt Venulth & Ehren. 
berger, A.G., Darmstadt, because the 
records were reported to have been entirely 
destroyed when the works were bombed. It 
is clear, however, that although this company 
—which had an annual war-time turnover 
of more than Rm. 2 million—possess details 
regarding the chemical processes in which 
they have been used. It appears that the 
manufacture of atmospheric and vacuum 
drying machines of various types, covering 
a wide range of inorganic and organic 
chemicals, was a speciality of this firm, 
which also manufactured evaporating plant, 
mixers and mixer-dryers. At the time of 
the investigation, the machine shop, which 
alone had been reconstructed, was used for 
repairing damaged plant for the rest of the 





works. Production could therefore recom 
mence as soon as the other buildings were 
rebuilt. The factory operated entirely on 
electric power, and normally employed 
about 200 persons. The spray dryer, which 
is one of the chief products, seems to have 
been of orthodox construction. It was used 
extensively in the food and dairy industries 
for separating sulphite lye from wood pulp, 
and for making dyestuffs and their inter 
mediates. For various sensitive materials, 
drum dryers (both atmospheric and vacuum) 
were produced, but the investigators failed 
to discover any unusual features. A number 
of machines for testing materials were 
found in a special experimental unit. 

A large jacketed rotary dryer examined 
had been designed to I.G. (Ludwigshafen) 
specifications, the cylinder being 12 ft. m 
depth and 3 ft. wide. The heating medium 
passed through the shaft to the inside, 
where it was distributed to the jacket by 
an internal pipe. 
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FEW GERMAN CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Acute Raw Material Difficulties 


JPES that the chemical industry would 
Haake @ major contribution to the ex- 
ports from the combined Anglo-U.S. zone 
of Germany have so far been disappointed. 
jn the important Hesse region, with the big 
manufacturing centres of Hoechst, Darm. 
stadt and Frankfurt, Mr. Leon Mandell, 
head of the Export-Import Department. of 
U.S. Military Government, has reprimanded 
chemical manufacturers in general, and the 
1.G. Farben works at Hoechst in particular, 
for failure to co-operate in the export drive. 

Chemical exports were slow because manu- 
factures were either hoarded or used for 
“compensation ’’’ deals—i.e., for exchange 
against goods of other industries—inside 
Germany. Mr. Mandell revealed that an 
investigation has been initiated and that 
drastic measures are to be taken in future 
to prevent hoarding. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. authorities have con. 
cluded a contract with the Soviet zone for 
the purchase of 100,000 tons of potash salts 
—one-third of the estimated export surplus 
of the current year—for shipment to Japan. 
Salt is another important export item, and 
substantial quantities are being shipped to 
Norway and Sweden. But shipments of 
other bulk chemicals are very smal] indeed. 
During the first quarter of 1947 exports from 
the Anglo-U.S. zone included no more than 
104 tons of caustic soda, valued at $5497, 
percussion caps worth $97,854, and artifi. 
cial fertilisers worth $23,460. 


Lack of Materials 


Raw material shortages are given as ex- 
planation for the failure of chemical fac- 
tories to achieve large-scale production. 
Apart from the lack of coal, which is res- 
ponsible for frequent interruptions of pro- 
duction, imported raw materials are also 
causing difficulties. End-of-war stocks were 
exhausted some time ago. A slight improve- 
ment may be expected under recent arrange- 
ments for processing of foreign raw mater- 
ials by German firms against part payment 
in kind. Thus Duisburger Kupferhiitte last 


month received the first two cargoes of 
burnt pyrites to be treated under contract 
with Rio Tinto Co. and will retain part of 
the metal obtained in lieu of other payment. 

Despite raw material and labour difficul- 
ties, a number of chemical factories have 
been able to resume operations or start new 
productions. The I.G. Farben works at 
Uerdingen has enlarged its raw material 
production programme for dyestuffs and 
pharmaceutical manufactures. It will 
commence the production of raw materials 
for the soap industry and of methanol for 
drugs and plastics makers. Chemischre 
Werke Rheinpreussen, the chemical works 
connected with the Rheinpreussen coal mine 
in the Ruhr, is also starting the produc 
tion of raw materials for the soap industry, 
although only at one-third of capacity. Kali- 
Chemie A.G. has resumed the production of 
sulphur and barium carbonate at Hé6nnin- 
gen and hopes to resume the manufacture of 
superphosphates. Union Rheinische Braun. 
kohlen: Fraftstoff A.G. has received a_ per- 
mit for the production of 3000 tons of am- 
monia a month at the Wesselling works near 
Bonn. 

Yeast from Wood 


A factory near Hamburg is producing 120 
tons of food yeast a month from wood chips 
by saccharification. At Brunswick a new 
company has been formed to produce yeast 
products and develop suitable processes for 
this purpose. Growing interest in the 
large-scale production of yeast for nutri- 
tional purposes is also reported from other 
zones, 

In the eastern zone some of the most 
important works have been transferred to 
the Soviet electro-chemical combine, but 
this change in their status does not seem to 
have eliminated their raw material difficul- 
ties. At Wolfen, where 1.G. Farbenindus- 
trie owned large works for the manufacture 
of fertilisers, dyestuffs, photo-chemicals, cell 
wool and rayon, the production of artificial 
fibres is particularly handicapped because 
of the shortage of beechwood and sulphur. 





‘*CHAOTIC STATE OF AFFAIRS ”’ 


(By a Correspondent recently in Germany) 


EKRMAN industry is now practically at a 

standstill with imports at a minimum; 
in fact the only imports are those required 
to provide the bare essentials of life. 
Germany is now a country of make-believe 
and false economy. Owing to shortage of 
supplies, many German chemical and 
engineering firms are operating inefficiently, 
while they vainly hope that the Control 
Commission will eventually do something to 


assist them. Possibly the majority of wages 
bills are being met from capital and not 
from the earnings of the firms themselves. 
The visitor’s impression is that Germany 
is @ land with a thriving black market, 
where all production has its value in terms 
of cigarettes, tobacco or food. We have 
been informed that this irregular procedure 
has cost the British taxpayer the extra- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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German and Japanese Industrial Reports 


© date 2122 German Industrial Reports 

and 57 Reports on Japanese industry 
have been published. The latest of these 
reports, now obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office at prices indicated, include 
the following of interest to our readers. 


BIOS 1049. German acetylene chemical 


industry. Acetaldehyde manufacture. 
(8s. 6d.). 
BIOS 1141. German chemical industry 


with special refrence to the design of plant 
for dyestuff and intermediates. (20s.). 

BIOS 1155. 1.G. Farbenindustrie A.G. : 
The manufacture of sulphur dyestuffs and 
their intermediates at Mainkur (5s.). 

BIOS 1297. The manufacture of labora- 
tory chemical reagents in Germany. (5s.), 

BIOS 1223. Iron powders and sintered 
components (9s.). 


BIOS 1266. The testing of permitted ex- 
plosives (Wettersprengstoffe) at the Testing 
Gallery, Dortmund-Derne aid the Experi- 
mental Mine, Tremonia Str., Dortmund 


(6d.). 


BIOS 1267. Testing and safety precau- 
tions in connection with industrial explosives 
(1s. 6id.), 


BIOS 1272. Inorganic pigments. Syn. 
thetic iron oxides (6s. 6d.). 


BIOS 1294. Textile waste reclamation 
(wool, rayon and real silk) (Part IT) (ls.). 

BIOS 1295. The production of certain 
types of phosphor bronze, brass and light 
alloy castings in Germany (ls.). 

BIOS 1323. The production of powdered 
iron and sintered iron driving bands in 
Germany (10s. 6d.). 

BIOS 1335. The fluorspar industry in 
Germany. Mines and treatment plants in 
the Nabburg and Regensburg Districts, 
Upper Palatinate (Bavaria) (6s.). 

BIOS 1340. Report on glass fibre industry 
in Germany. (10s.). 

CIOS XXXIII-41. Research on prepara- 
tion and reactions of nitroparaffins, (1s, 6d.). 


CIOS XXXIII-43. Hydrogen peroxide 
production at Hollreigelskreuth. Part II. 


Ammonium persulphate (all-liquid) process. 
(ls. 6d.). 


CIOS XXXIII-45. Hydrogen peroxide 
production at Kufstein. (3s, 6d.). 

CIOS XXXIII-46. UHydrazine hydrate 
and C-Stoff production at Gersthofen. 
(2s. 6d.). 

CIOS XXXIII-47. Manufacture of 
sodium and calcium permanganate, (ls.). 
CIOS XXXIII-59. German war list for 
ferrous materials (kreigsliste) (Appendix 


No. 17 to CIOS Report XXXII-119). (11s.). 


FIAT 879. Notes on the peeling of 
nickel deposits (3s.). 

FIAT 912. The manufacture of bile acids 
from ox bile (1s.). 

FIAT 933. Reactions of carbon monoxide 
with acetylene, alcohols, cyclic ethers, to 
produce aliphatic saturated and unsaturated 
acids and esters (ls. 6d.). 


FIAT 995. The aluminium reduction 
industry in Germany (2s, 6d.). 
FIAT 1008. Losses due to evaporation 


and melting of the alpine snow cover prior 
to spring thaw. Report in German (ls.). 

FIAT 1030 and 1031. The electron 
emission of crystalline metal surfaces and 
its relation to the laws of crystal structure. 
Parts 1 and 2. Report in German (3s.}. 

FIAT 1033. On the arrangement of the 
double bonds in hydrindene. Report in 
German (ls.). 

FIAT 1086. An instrument for measuring 
the lateral pressure of monomolecular films, 
Report in German (ls. 6d.). 

BIOS/JAP/PR/8. Production of active 
charcoal by Nihon Tanso Co., Ltd., Osaka, 
Japan (6d.). 

BIOS/JAP/PR/19. Praducts and pro- 
ducing capacity of Mitsubishi Kasei Kogyo 
Kabulhiki Kaisha. (Mitsubishi Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., Japan (ls.). 

BIOS /JAP/PR/662. Culture and_ utili 
sation of ‘‘ Kozo’”’ and ‘* Mitsumata ’”’ for 
the manufacture of high-grade paper in 
Japan (ls. 6d.). 

BIOS / JAP /PR/675. 
kaido, Japan (2s.). 

BIOS/JAP/PR/749. Lead-acid storage 


Oil fields of Hok- 


batteries used by the Japanese Navy 
(1s. 6d.). 

BIOS /JAP/PR/833. Japanese fuels and 
lubricants. Fuel and lubricant technology. 
(7s.). 

BIOS /JAP/PR/1164. Fertilisers in 
Japan. (5s. 6d.). 


BIOS/JAP/PR/1453. Metallurgical ex- 
amination of 5-in, Japanese Naval projec- 
tiles (6d.). 

BIOS; JAP/PR/1444. Metallurgical 
examination of armour plate from Japanese 
Type IF ‘‘ Oscar’”’ Mark II 8.E. Fighter 
(1s.), 

BIOS /JAP/PR/1454. Metallurgical ex- 
amination of Japanese army 47 mm. H.E. 
projectiles (1s.). 


Technica] Index. Alphabetical subject 
index of reports published up to and includ- 
ing July 27, 1946 (5s.). 

Technical Index (Part 2). 
tember and October, 1946. 
the above Index (ls. 6d.). 


August, Sep- 
Supplement ‘+o 
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FULMER RESEARCH LABORATORY 


New Facilities for Individual Investigations 


[Ik STAFFORD CRIPPS last week 

opened the Fulmer Research Institute, 
Stoke Poges, Bucks, an establishment to 
which small and large industrial firms may 
send their research problems, The idea of such 
a laboratory originated with the managing 
director of Almin, Ltd. (Col. W. OC. 
Devereux), who is chairman of the’ Insti- 
tute’s board of directors. The other mem- 
bers of the board, as constituted to date, 
comprise Mr. Spence Sanders, Mr, W. RK. 
Merton, Mr. H. G. Warrington, and Mr. 
K. A. G. Liddiard. 

An important feature of the undertaking, 
and one that is understood to be entirely 
new to the field of industrial research, is its 


Sir Stafford Cripps 
examines a metal 
through a micro- 
scope in the metal- 
lography laboratory, 
while Dr. K. Hardy, 
of the Institute, 
holds a watching 
brief 


Work will be 
chargeable at cost plus a small margin to 
contribute towards extension and develop- 
ment of the facilities of the Institute. 

All work will be carried out in strict con- 


non-profit making motive. 


fidence. Should it happen that two concerns 
submit identical problems, the Institute will 
reserve the right to refuse the second, with 
or without explanation according to what- 
ever arrangement may have been made with 
the first concern. In certain circumstances, 
however, subject to safeguards, the Institute 
would be~prepared to arrange an introduc- 
tion between two or more firms interested 
in the same problem with a view to lighten- 
ing research costs. It is emphasised, how- 


C 


‘ 


ever, that a ‘‘ first come—first served ’’ rule 
will be observed and no departures will be 
made without the consent of the originator. 

At the present time the activities of the 
Institute are confined to the metallurgical 
field, but it is anticipated that some of the 
smaller chemical manufacturers without the 
necessary equipment at their disposal, will 
eventually come forward with their problems. 

In a brief address at the opening, Sir 
Stafford referred to the valuable work 
carried out by research departments of the 
larger companies and by individuals, and 
said that the rising costs and complexities 
of research had had the effect of reducing 
the number of firms and private consultants 





engaged in this work. Since British in- 
dustry depended upon research for its progress 
and vitality, it was important that the 
smaller and enterprising firm should have a 
service at its disposal on the lines of the 
new Institute. He hoped that one day they 
would emerge into a state of affairs where 
the scientific results of all research could be 
freely made available for the benefit of all, 
whatever its origin. 

Inquiries from those seeking to make use 
of the new research service should be sent 
in the first instance to Mr, Ey A. G. 


Liddiard, director, Fulmer Research Insti- 
tute Limited, Stoke Poges, Bucks, from 


whom further advice may be obtained. 
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Metal Mines and Postage Stamps 
Designs Honour Metals and Metal Workers 


OSTAGE stamp designers in all parts of 

the world have not failed to grasp the im- 
portance of metal industries, and they have 
produced some really striking works of art 
in miniature which the postal authorities 
of various countries have not been slow in 
accepting for the production of industrial 
stamp issues, 

It is significant to note that British 
stamp designs surpass those of any foreign 
country in this particular neld of artistie 
endeavour, providing in many instances a 
more vivid and appealing scene than those 
presented by contemporary authorities. For 
instance, the picture on the 3-cent (red) 
denomination of British Guiana, first issued 
in 1934, is full of life and intricate detail 
in its portrayal of alluvial gold mining. 

Nigeria provides another excellent design 
in the 1936 issue of pictorial stamps in which 
the 14d. (brown) value shows a_ fine 
picture of a tin dredger. As the higher 
values of the current series of this Colony’s 
postage stamps carry the designs used in 
the earlier issue, it is quite likely that -the 
authorities will fall back on this distinctive 
picture for future use. 

South Africa’s gold mine design was first 
introduced on the large 14d. value in 1936. 
It was then very appropriately printed in 
green and gold. In 1941, this splendid 








(Continued from page 49) 


ordinary sum of £58 millions. But little 
else can be expected while there is a German 
food shortage, no work, and more cigarettes 
in the country than the British soldier of 
occupation can smoke. Germany, instead 
of paying for the war she created, is being 
supported by the British taxpayer—and all 
because German industry is unable to run 
efficiently. 

When visiting German factories, one is 
impressed by the nationa] desire and eager- 
ness to work; there is probably a realisa- 
tion that nothing is worse than enforced 
idleness. Nevertheless Germany is in the 
same state as were the depressed areas in 
this country in the early ‘thirties. German 


labour costs are far lower than in this 
country, and in the present shortage they 
could help us by providing chemicals 
and machinery. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the Board of Trade’s recent 
decision to allow some trading with Ger- 


many is evidence of practical steps in the 
right direction. 

Britain may now purchase a_ certain 
amount of machinery of specialised types 
from America where production costs are 
fantastically high compared with those 


picture was re-issued in a smaller size for 
stamps of the same denomination, but with 
the substitution of buff ink for gold. A 
fine study of electric welding was introduced 
on the 6d. (orange) value of the National 
Defence series of stamps released in 1941, 
and a year later this wag also re-issued in 
a smaller size. The design is still in current 
use, and depicts a welder wearing a special 
protective suit and face-shield. 

Among outstanding designs of foreign 
origin, there is one of a picture of the iron 
works at Moravska-Ostrava. This appeared 
in 1939 on the 4-krone (slate) value of a 
and Moravia. 

Chile has favoured the issue of large sized 
stamps since the early days of its postal 
history. An attractive pictorial set produced 
in 1938 provided many industrial designs. 
The 40-cent ‘green) denomination shows 
an impressive scene of a copper mine, and 
the 50-cent (violet) bears a picture ol 
petroleum storage tanks. 

Russia has issued more stamp designs 
featuring metals than any other country, and 
these range from workers to blast furnaces 
and production graphs. In a number of 
cases these stamps carry a slogan in some- 
what similar strain to that appearing on 





the 20-kopeck value of the 1929 issue, which 
reads ‘‘More metal, more machines !"" 
involved in the production of similar 


machinery in Germany. The effects on the 
purchase price and ultimately on British 
industry and the taxpayer are obvious. No 
complaint can be made of American prices 
as such, for the American cost of living is 
far higher than that in Germany, and under 
such conditions it is to be expected that the 
American products will cost more. Never- 
theless Britain must look after her own 
interests. 

Consider for a moment the German artisan 
who receives say 40 or 50 marks a week 
while the cost of such essentials as he can 
purchase does not exceed perhaps 15 marks. 
What else is he to do with his surplus 
money other than to spend it on one of 
the few available luxuries such as_ black 
market cigarettes? He knows that if he 
has a few cigarettes he might be able to 
make a deal with a farmer and barter them 
for potatoes, or if he can save up enough 
he might even get a little meat. We can 
blame no one but ourselves for the existence 
of such a chaotic state of affairs. The more 
restrictions that are made, the more are 
industry and progress stifled. 





(The views of our correspondents are not necessarily 
those of THE CHEMICAL AGE.} 
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A selection of ‘‘ metal’’ issues from several sources, discussed in the article on the 
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American Chemical Notebook 


From Our New York Correspondent 


¢¢ Ww CANNOT agree that royalties should 

be charged on patents whose misuse has 
been so flagrant as to persuade us to ap- 
prove compulsory licensing of all who desire 
to use the inventions. Nor do [| think that 
the failure to provide for royalty free 
licensing may be sustained as an exercise 
of the judicial discretion of the District 
Court.” This passage forms part of an 
18,000-word majority opinion. by Justice 
Harold R. Burton, of the United States 
Supreme Court, which by a four-to-three 
decision has ruled that the control of tita 
nium compounds by E.I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Ine., constitutes a viola 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
Supreme Court has upheld the ruling of the 
Southern District Court of New York that 
the companies had combined to restrain 
foreign and domestic trade in titanium com- 
pounds and that the Federal Government 
was entitled to take action to restore tita- 
nium ‘‘ to a system of free competition.” 
The National Lead Co. and the Titan Co. 
maintained that the agreements betwcen the 
companies were only a reasonable exercise 
of patent rights. The latter company, 
whose assets are more than $100 million, 
was described as the largest manufacturer of 
titanium pigments and compounds in the 
world. E.I. Du Pont ($1000 million assets) 
was stated to be one of the largest manufac 
turers of titanium pigments in the U.S.A. 

* * * 

A warning that American export trade 
was heading for drastic shrinkage unless 
other countries were enabled to earn dollars 
by greater sales to the U.S.A. was issued 
by the vice-president of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Mr. William §S. Swingle, 
speaking to export managers in Chicago. 
“ Other nations,’’ he said, ‘‘ must have the 
opportunity and facilities of obtaining dol- 
lars to meet their present and future obliga- 
tions to the United States. Last year 
American exports were $15.1 billion while 
imports were $7.1 billion. 
figures are expected to be about $18 or 
$20 billion for exports against $8 or $9 
billion for imports. This situation cannot 
continue indefinitely because the well will 
run dry. Foreign countries cannot be 
drained of gold and dollar holdings and 
still continue to buy from us.’’ Modern in 
dustrial advances, he added, and the grow. 
ing depletion of a significant number of 
natural resources had underlined American 
need of raw materials from other countries. 
He urged that there should be substantial 
Government ‘‘ stock piling,’’ especially of 
such things as lead, copper, zinc, tin, anti- 
mony, tungsten, rubber, cobalt, chromium, 
nickel, vanadium, bauxite and fissionable 


This year the 


materials. Financially, the U.S.A. was the 
major source of capital and credits and its 
potentialities as an international investor 
were enormous. ‘* We need many commodi. 
ties produced abroad, and we ought to be 
able to get them on the best possible terms 
aud with the lowest possible difficulty. We 
need foreign markets to maintain high 
levels of agricultural and industrial activity 
and employment at home. If the right con. 
ditions can be achieved, American direct in- 
vestments in foreign countries can be sub 
stantially expanded with much commercial 
benefit to the United States and to the coun. 
tries where our capital is put to productive 
work.”’ 
* * * 

The recognition that the ueed for in- 
creased imports cannot be evaded is now 
fairly widespread, of which there was fur- 
ther evidence at the recent meeting of 
chemical, drug and allied. traders’ section 
of the New York Board of Trade. Mr. 
Karl J. MeClintock, vice-president of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., urged that there should 
be both Government and private action to 
increase imports. He mentioned, in parti- 
cenlar, copper and lead and suggested that 
irou ore and petroleum were possible needs 
in the future. Discussing the export prob- 
lems of the American chemical industry, he 
said that the home chemical industry could 
successfully meet competition from England, 
Switzerland and France, but regarded 
possible revival of German competition as 
more serious. ‘‘ The policy of our Govern- 
ment, and that of Britain, too,’’ he said, 
‘seems to be to build up German industry 
in order to make the British and American 
zones self-supporting. To get the necessary 
dollars to pay for food means exports, and 
a substantial amount of these will be ex- 
ports of drugs and chemicals as before the 
war. It should be borne in mind that dur- 
ing the war, whether by the grace of God 
or by reason of deliberate policy, many of 
the pharmaceutical and fine chemical plants 
of the German cartel were not destroyed by 
bombs—as a matter of fact, many were not 
even touched. Most of these plants are in 
the American and British zones. They are 
working at top speed.”’ 

* * * 

U.S. Patent No. 2,414,118, which relates 
to a’ new process for the production of 
fluorene and its derivatives has been made 
available for licensing upon a non-exclusive, 
royalty-free basis by its owners, the United 
States Government. The patented process 
for fluorene production comprises passing 
vapourised methylbiphenyl at a temperature 
of about 450° over an asbestos-supported 
palladium-charcoal catalyst. The 4-methy]l 
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fuorene formed is absorbed on activated 
alumina and subsequently this is extracted 
with a solvent. The 4-methylfluorene is re. 
covered by evaporative crystallisation. Two 
examples showing how the new process may 
be carried out are given in the patent. 
Applications for licensing of the patent, 


which bears the registry number 5895, 

should be made to the Solicitor, Depart- 

ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D.C. 
* * ok 

American chemical industry, which has 


greatly increased its productive capacity 
and continues to do so, is still unable to 
supply in full the demands from industry. 
This is acknowledged in a_ statement by 
Mr. L. L. Horch, New York regional direc 
tor of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
The statement was made on the basis of 
production activity in the chemical indus- 
try in June. At the beginning of the second 
quarter of the year output of inorganic 
chemicals continued at a high rate, with 
record production figures for phosphoric 
acid, ammonia and some other items. Sup- 
plies of soda ash, caustic soda, salt cake 
and other basic items were, however, still 
short of consumer requirements. Curtail- 
ment of manufacture in secondary products 
continued to restrict operations in some 
segments of the industry and efforts to im- 
port scarce materials from Europe, the De- 
partment of Commerce reported, met with 
liitle success. Exports of inorganic mater- 
ials during the first quarter of 1947 were 
generally much below the quantities shipped 
out in the first three months of 1946. Des- 
pite a continued high level of operations 
at by-product coke plants, output of cyclic 
crudes fell short of meeting continued high 
over-all demand. Buyers of _ insecticides 
and fungicides are buying only their imme 
diate wants. Imports of rotenone during 
the first quarter of 1947 were 200 per cent 
above those in January-March last year. 
Pyrethrum remains in good supply, but 
DDT production is behind demand, not- 
withstanding a 22 per cent increase in out- 
put over last year. Supplies of plastic, 
the Department indicated, are improving 
and rapidly approaching a normal supply 
basis. ‘Trading in crude drugs continues to 
be confined to materials for immediate re- 
quirements, but average wholesale prices for 
drugs and pharmaceutical materials con- 
tinued to advance in June for the seventh 
consecutive month, 
* * *« 


Contracts totalling more than $6 million 
have been awarded by the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company to W. S. Bellows Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, and to the Leonard Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, Illinois, for recon- 
struction of part of the Monsanto installa- 
tions at Texas City, Texas, which was de- 
stroyed in the April 16 disaster. J. P. 
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Mares, who is general manager of Mon- 
santo’s Texas division, announced that in 
addition to the $6 million expenditure a 
minimum of 1500 men would be employed 
in the reconstruction work. Installation of 
chemical process equipment, piping and 
mechanical work will be undertaken by the 
Leonard Company. The remainder of Mon- 
santo’s plant in Texas City will he re- 
built after the Bellows and Leonard ewi- 
tracts are substantially completed and the 
plant is again in operation, Mr. Mares an- 
nounced. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters announces that more than 90 
per cent of the number of claims arising 
from the Texas City disaster have now been 
paid. Only about 400 additional claims re- 
main to be cleared, 


*K *K * 


Price reductions in two important groups 
of industrial chemicals used in a _ wide 
variety of products including detergents, 
antiseptics and cosmetics, and a reduction 
in the price of polythene, were announced 
this week by the Du Pont Company. The 
cuts, on higher fatty alcohols and fatty al- 
cohol sulphates, range from 3 to 124 per 
cent and are now operative. The new 
prices for higher fatty alcohols per lb, are: 
‘* Lorol’’ No, 5 fatty alcohol, 48 cents; 
n-Decanol, 48 cents; and ‘‘ Stenol’’ fatty 
alcohol, 49 cents. The new fatty alcohol 
sulphate prices per lb. are: ‘‘ Duponol ”’ 
C fatty alcohol sulphate, 90 cents; ‘‘ Du- 
ponol’’ D paste, 30 cents; “ Dupenol’’ G, 
72 cents; ‘‘ Duponol’’ ME Dry, 8&7 cents; 
‘* Duponol’’ WA Flakes, 51 cents; ** Du- 
ponol *’ WA paste, 25 cents; and Du Pont 
spinning lubricant L, 25 cents. These 
prices are for drum quantities in less than 
car-load lots. 





U.S.A. Chemical Output Checked 


S.A. output of sulphuric acid 
U)- during April declined 65,790 short 
tons to 865,447 short tons. This was 
one of many reductions in production of in- 
organic chemicals noted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce of which other noteworthy 
examples were soda ash (ammonia-soda pro- 


cess) 15,906 short tons less; electrolytic 
caustic soda, 11,482 short tons less; and 
chlorine gas, 8005 short tons less. Of 35 


chemicals surveyed 24 showed diminished, 
production. Production of the nitrogenous 
chemicals declined in varying amounts, 
ranging up to 10 per cent for synthetic 
ammonium sulphate. Phosphatic materials 
fell off generally, with the 16 per cent drop 
in acid produced from phosphate rock the 
most significant. Output of calcium and lead 
arsenate picked up in April, but was con 
siderably below April, 1946. 
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Canadian Chemical Notes 


ANADA, pioneer during the 1914-18 war 

of the exploitation of magnesium in N. 
America, is maintaining her leadership in 
this field. That was admitted by leaders of 
the magnesium industry of Canada and the 
U.S.A. recently when, under the auspices of 
the Magnesium Association, they toured the 
light metal physical research laboratories of 
the Resources Department in Ottawa. The 
visitors watched the world’s lightest metal 
being poured and processed, tested for strains 
under varying conditions, and viewed exten- 
sive new extrusion and rolling machinery not 
yet in operation. R. D. Taylor, New York, 
president of the association, said no similar 
government facilities exist in the United 
States for research on the metal, ‘‘ which will 
eventually take its place among major in- 
dustrial metals.’’ Research in that country 
was handled by companies themselves, but 
none had such an extensive plant as the 
department’s. Canada made the first com- 
mercial output from United States raw 
materials at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, from 
1915 to 1919. The National Research Council 
led in war research on the product and by 
the end of 1944 Canada was producing more 
than 14 tons of magnesium a day, most of 
which was exported to the United Nations. 

* * * 

Further evidence that Canada is taking a 
leading part in the development of atomic 
power has been given in a C.B.C. broadcast 
by Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, head of the 
National Research Council of Canada. The 
atomic energy pilot plant at Chalk River, 
Ontario and its large radio-active pile 
** capable of producing hundreds of kilowatts 
of energy ’’ had, he said, ‘‘ provided the 
means of gaining much experience and 
enabled scientists to obtain important and 
valuable data recorded in hundreds of secret 
reports and papers.’’ Full-scale chemical 
separation plants, laboratories for- chemical. 
nuclear and technica] physics research as well 
as medical and biological research have been 
erected. A complete health division has 
been set up to protect workers from the 
hazards associated with radiation and everv 
precaution is taken to eliminate any possible 
risk to health. More than 400 scientists and 
engineers are now engaged on research and 
development there, and there are more than 
500 mechanics, electricians and other workers, 
supplying industrial and auxiliary services. 
‘* We can look forward with confidence to 
taking a leading part in the development of 
this new field of science which we believe 
will one day become a great benefactor of 
mankind,’’ said Dr. Mackenzie. 





Turkish Chrome Exports.—Turkey is to 


export chrome ore to Czechoslovakia. 
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Dutch Nitrogen Plant 


rg HE systematic but pertinacious indus. 
I triatisotion of Holland, logically enough, 
has brought about a crop of chemical ven. 
tures and projects. Some of these are 
still under official consideration because 
much foreign currency will be needed, 
Among the approved schemes are the plans 
of the Dutch branch of the Royal Dutch 
Co., Bataafsche Petroleum, which is able to 
draw funds from abroad and to invest them 
here, to set up a nitrogen plant at Ijmuiden 
at the cost of 30 million guilders, while a 
plant for plastics as well as for synthetic 
detergents at Pernis, the site of a big oil 
refinery, at a cost of 40 million guilders, is 
also. envisaged. The plastics branch is to 
be ready towards the end of 1948 and will 
produce polyvinyl types of plastics to the 
tune of two million kilograms annually. 
The Bataafsche has pledged not to poach 
on the plastics processing industry but to con- 
fine itself to supplying the basic material 
to the latter. But, of course, the export of 
nitrogen, etc., later on is well contemplated. 


Full Recovery 


The Bataafsche claims much credit for i's 
large and efficient research laboratory »f 
Amsterdam in evolving novel processes, The 
pre-war capacity of the MEKOG, a subsi- 
diary of the Royal Dutch, amounted to 
16,000 tons of nitrogen. But because of 
looting and dismantling by the Germans 
during the war the capacity was much re 
duced at a time when farmers were clamour- 
ing for fertilisers. The MEKOG is about 
to treble the pre-war production to 51,000 
tons a year. Among new plastic processing 
undertakings, the Internationale Kunst- 
stoffen Industrie of Voorschoten may be 
especially mentioned. Following the arrival 
of equipment from the U.S. it is working at 
two shifts to meet the mass of orders. 

The Dutch Yeast and Spirit Co. (Neder- 
landsche Gist-en Spiritusfabriek) has set up 
a plant to produce penicillin. Much of the 
home demand for this product will be 
covered by it. 

Holland lacks the benefit of a soda ash 
industry of its own, with the exception of 
fhe small conversion of carbon dioxide alonz 
with the reduction of the natural salt from 
the Boekelo mines by the State Coal Mines. 
The latter now intends to erect a large soda 
ash plant. It is also to make aniline and 
benzidine from its nitrobenzene. 





Advices from Santiago say that Chilean 
copper production in 1947 is not expected 
to exceed last year’s total of 370,000 tons, 
although 470,000 tons were produced in 1945. 
Chile’s maximum plant capacity is esti- 
mated at about 500,000 tons. The United 
States and Great Britain continue to be the 
chief purchasers, 
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Model Calorimeter Room : 
Good Laboratory Principles in Liverpool Gas Plant 


‘JHE need for scientific accuracy in some 
departments of a large gas undertaking 

is no less than in other forms of laboratory. 
The importance of exact determination of 
the calorific value of gas output is illustrated 
at the Liverpool Gas Company’s Garston 
works which supplies more than a_ third 
of the total consumption of 10,000 million 
cu. ft. a year and is planned to provide in 
t. 


the near future 7,500 million § cu. 
Dealing with deliveries on _ this scale, 
accurate readings of calorific values are 


obviously essential. A rise-in the C.V. of 
delivery gas of, for example, from 450 to 
451 would represent a loss on a quarter's 
working of some 10,000 therms. 


Adaptable Lay-out 


With this in mind, the new Fair- 
weather calorimeter room at Garston ‘s 
spacious and liberally serviced and =¥‘s 


designed to reproduce laboratory accuracy. 
Even more important, perhaps, in _ the 
laboratory designer’s view is the foresight 
exhibited in the lay-out and materials of 
the fairly elaborate equipment. It is an 








excellent example of designing for future, 
as well as for present requirements, and 
for solid endurance, 

Essential Instruments 


Beneath each of the instruments the cor- 
responding gas flow recorder will be in- 


stalled. On one of the benches is a gas 
specific gravity recorder, which can _ be 


switched in to any gas and among other 
instruments accommodated in the convenient 
bench lay-out are a modern G.L.C, pattern 
Bone and Wheeler gas analysis apparatus 
(for determining the organic sulphur in gas, 
gas samples and similar equipment for 
examining purified gases. 

The ‘‘ nerve centre’’ of the calorimeter 
room is the 5 ft. gas switching panel, with 
its six rows of plug-in gas sockets, each 
row of eight sockets, sufficient for general 
requirements, present flow and the four coal 
gas streams with which this room will later 
have to deal. All gas supplies are carried 
from the appropriate main in the meter 
house through # in, tin pipe without unions 
to ensure that the gas contains the same 
H.S content as the gas in the main, 





The calorimeter room, showing practical, spacious lay-out 
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Vinyl Resins Gaining Ground in the U.S.A. 


EW peace-time markets for paints and 

other coatings have grown to such 
dimensions that at present there is room for 
both the natural gums or resins and the 
newer synthetics. Natural fossil gums and 
shellac are now available in increasing 
amounts in the U.S.A., but imports are still 
much below requirements, and this and the 
steep price rises are prejudicial to any 
serious competition with the synthetics. It 
is complained that the Dutch Government is 
fixing prices of copal and similar products 
at levels which discourage full production, 
and output and transport are adversely 
affected by political troubles in the East 
Indies. 

U.S. imports of gums and shellac—the 
U.S. Chemical and Engineering News 
records—ranged between 62.5 mill. Ib. in 
1930 and 104.1 mull. lb. in 1940. During 
the war, record manufacturers used very thin 
coatings of shellac, or did without and used 


vinyl resins. The latter lately have been 
lower priced than the natural products. 
According to latest U.S. reports basic 


shellac, grade TN was 62-65 cents per lb., 
and other qualities up to 74 c. Some grades 
of vinyl resins are quoted as low as 34 cents 
in quantities of 200-10,000 Ibs., while other 
descriptions are 40-46 cents. Shellac is now 
ied three times the pre-war _— level, 


INSTITUTION | OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS 


List of New Members 


URING the three month period April- 
June the following have been elected to 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers : 


Members.—I. T. Griffiths, B.Sc., British we worrTé 
Co., Ltd. (transfer); N. C. B. Hay, B.Sc. -R. 
North British Rayon, Ltd. (transfer); G. Ogden, M.Sc. 


Hardman & Holden, Ltd. (transfer); R. 8. Rack, 
British Isinglass Co., Ltd., (transfer) ; K. B. Ross, B.A.., 
B.Sc., Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., (transfe r): H. Smith, 


M.Se., A.R.C.S., D.1.C., L.C.1. Ltd. (Dyestuffs Division) 
(transfer); A. E. Taylor, M.Sc., Simon-Carves, Ltd. 


Associate Members.—P. A. Branch, B.Sc., British 
Industrial Solvents, Ltd. (transfer); A. Cooper, B.Sc., 
Bedaux Co. for Africa (transfer); G. H. L. Flach, B.Sc., 
A.C.G.1., Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. (transfer); W. A. 
Hayward, M.Sc., Ph.D., A.R.1.C., Monsanto Chemicals, 
Ltd. (transfer); W. Lowenstein, B.Sc., Most, Czecho- 
slovakia (transfer); E. A. K. Patrick, B.Sc., A.R.L.¢ 
Gas Light and Coke Co. (transfer); J. A. Stahelin, B. Se. 
AC.G.1., 1L.C.1. Ltd. (Dyestuffs Division) (transfer). 


Graduates.—A. J. U. Bull, B.Se., A.R.L.C., East 
African Industrial Management Board; P. Dalley, 
A.R.L.C., Battersea Polytechnic; D. M. Drake, late of 
the Shanghai Gas Co. (transfer); J. A. Hornby, A.R.L.C., 
L.C.I. Ltd., Runcorn; J. R. Maunsell, B.Sc., A.C.G.L., 
Erith Oil Works (transfer); W. McLeod, B.Sc., A.R.L.C. 
Bakelite, Ltd., N. Preston, B.Sc., A.R. ‘LC. The 
Fullers’ "Rarth’ Union, Ltd.; J. F. Richardson, B.Se. 
A.C.G.1., Imperial College of Science oat Technology 
(transfer) : D. R. Scarffe, M.Sc., A.R.¢ C., 
Distillers’ Co., Ltd.; F P. Stainthorp, 


F. — (Tech.). 
A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd. (transfer) ; 


A. J. Walkley, 


and the high cost of industrial alcohol gol. 
vent does not encourage any reduction. 

Some American buyers are said to be turn. 
ing to synthetic substitutes, which probably 
means vinyl rather than the _ substitute 
shellacs used during the war. 

Vinyl resins are being used in the U.S.A. 
for records. Manufacturers are also experi- 
menting with ethyl cellulose and other plas- 
tics. Phthalic alkyds probably ‘offer the 
most serious competition to other imported 
varnish gums, although no synthetics can 
properly replace gums of the dammar type. 
Alkyds are at present in strong demand. 
Modified ester gums or resin esters are con- 
sidered satisfactory replacements for a num. 
ber of foreign varnish gums, according to 
their use. 

The challenge from synthetics is not being 
ignored in India, and much work is being 
done at the Indian Lac Research Institute 
to improve coatings prepared from the 
natural product. In new types of varnish 
evolved by the institute, lace is dissolved 
in linseed oil, yielding very good varnishes 
having high weather resistance, 
and other properties. Lac can be made to 
dissolve readily in linseed oil if 15 per cent 
red lead has been previously boiled with the 
oil, 


gloss, 


B.Se., A.R.C.S., A.R.1LC., J. M. Collett & Co., Ltd.; 
H. Winning, Jnr., B.Sc.  Aibtight & Wilson, Ltd. 


Students.—-W. F. Aitken, Sir John Cass Technical 
Institute ; W. H. Caswe ll, Millfie ld, Street; R. H. Clark, 

. A. F. Edwards, R. A. Furlong, M.A., A. Holden, 
J. Kubanek, E. Limfat, G. J. O’Connell, and A. W. Pratt, 
all of Imperial College of Science and Technology; 
D. C. Freshwater, B.Sc., Alan Hedley Norris, B.Sc., 
A.R.L.C., and J. W. Pease, all of Loughborough College ; 
KE. G. E. Land, B.Sc., Battersea Polytechnic ; E. Massey, 
B.Sc., Kodak, Ltd.; 8S. J. Waterman, B.Sc., A.R.L.( 
South-West Essex Technical College. 





——— 


INFRA-RED; HEATING BY GAS 


A fully representative display of the many 
well designed appliances produced by or for 
the gas industry for industrial uses of infra 
red heating by gas was presented recently 
by the British Gas Council at Gas Industry 
House, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
The exhibition stressed chiefly the many 
applications of infra-red heat to the curing 
of paint and similar finishes of small articles, 
in which the method, in conjunction with 
specially designed conveyors, has effected 
great time saving. Although this is the 
field of greatest usefulness at the moment, 
the exhibition also provided evidence that 
further extension of the principle to other 
operations, such as the application of plas- 
ties to textiles and the pretreatment of 
ceramics, will be profitable. 
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PARLIAMENTARY TOPICS 


Shortage of Bismuth.—Mr. J. Lewis 
asked if the President of the Board of 
Trade was aware of the shortage of alkaline 
powder required for medicinal purposes; and 
ffi he would make a statement on _ the 
shortage of bismuth metal, which is an 
essential ingredient.—Mr. J. Belcher: I am 
aware of a shortage of alkaline powder due 
to the shortage of bismuth metal, but I can 
assure my hon, friend that every effort is 
being made to obtain increased supplies of 
this metal. 


Furnace Blacks.— Mrs. lL. Middleton 
asked the President of the Board of Trade 
what plans are being made in this country, 
or are contemplated, for producing furnace 
blacks of equal quality to channel blacks 
by the Statex K method.—Sir Stafford 
Crippe: I am not aware of any plans for 
making carbon black in this country by the 
Statex K method, or that it has yet been 
proved whether this method produces blacks 
of equal quality to channel blacks. Trial 
parcels are now being imported so that its 
qualities may be tested. 

Private Imports.—Replying to Mr. E. H. 
Keeling, Mr. J. Belcher (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Board of Trade) gave a list of 
raw materials, the importation of which has 
been transferred from the Board to private 
account, which included’ the following: 
Mercury, arsenic and most miscellaneous 
chemicals, carbon black, plastic raw 
materials, shellac, beeswax and damar gum. 
Ultimate control of such purchases was still 
retained by the Government by the import 
licensing procedure. 

Science Graduates.—The basis of alloca- 
tion of science graduates and_ research 
scientisis to Government departments, in- 
dustry, industrial research and teaching was 
the subject of a question to the Minister 
of Labour by Mr. K. Lindsay.—Mr. G. 
Isaacs: It is the responsibility of my depart- 
ment, acting on the advice of the Technical 
Personnel Committee, to allocate these 
young men according to the needs of the 
Armed Forces and essential civilian employ- 
ment, including research and teaching at 
universities and similar institutions. These 
young men are not permitted to take up 
school-teaching posts instead of being 
called up. 

Malayan Tin.—I am aware that the time 
taken to deliver equipment from _ this 
country is delaying the rehabilitation of the 
tin mining industry in Malaya. All possible 
measures are being taken to expedite 
delivery.— Mr, CREECH JONES. 

$23 Million for Tin.—Since the end of 
Lease-Lend, exports of tin from Great 
Britain and the tin - producing Empire 


D 


countries have earned $23 million (to the 
end of June). No useful estimate of future 
earnings can be made.—THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 

Dead Sea Chemicals.—Continuing the 
‘‘Parliamentary quantitative analysis of the 
constituents of the Dead Sea,’’ which had 
been the subject of questions at a previous 
session, Mr. R. Stokes asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies what was the 
quantity and value of sodium chloride esti- 
mated to be contained in the Dead Sea, 
acccrding to Palestine Government survey 
(by the late Mr. G. 8. Blake) in 1923.—Mr. 
Creech Jones: 11,900 million metric tons. 
It is impossible to put a value upon Dead 
Sea common salt as, owing to the heavy 
freight charges, it cannot compete with salt 
from other sources. 

More Soda Ash.—1I hope that as from mid- 
July it will be possible to increase supplies 
of soda ash to woolcombers to the total of 
requirements as recently notified by them to 
the Wool Control.—Mr, J. BELCHER. 

Manpower.—The estimated distribution of 
total manpower at the end of April, 1947, 
among industries shown in the Economic 


Survey included: Chemicals, 327,000; 
metals and engineering, 2,817,000; coal 


industry 750,000.—Mr, G, Isaacs. 





Stockholm Measurement Congress 


IVE hundred experts on weight and mea- 

surement problems met recently in 
Stockholm where they held a four-day con- 
gress. The meeting, which was arranged 
by the Swedish Academy for Engineering 
Research and the Swedish Association of 
Technical Physicists, was attended by re- 
presentatives of fourteen countries; the 
programme included some 50 lectures and 
discussions. As an adjunct to the congress, 
an exhibition was arranged in the Royal 
Tennis Hall, where 63 exhibitors represent- 
ing 221 manufacturers from eleven countries 
demonstrated the latest advances in the 
field of measuring instruments. An infra- 
red spectro-photometer of British design, 
which is to aid the chemical industry in 
determining the ingredients of sample pro- 
ducts, attracted special interest. 





Russia Seeking Persian Oil.—Persia may 
lease to the Soviet Government oil rights 
on the same basis as the rights which 
Britain and the U.S.A. now enjoy. A 
request for concessions has been received 
from Russia, according to a _ recent 
statement in America by the chief of the 
Persian air corps. 
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Technical Publications 





The 1947 edition of ‘‘ Light’s Organic 
Chemicals *’ is now available, providing a 
useful guide and price list of a great variety 
of organic chemicals and naturai and syn- 
thetic drugs available from L. Light & Co., 
Litd., Wraysbury, Middlesex. 

* * * 


Makers of specialised brushes for a variety 
of industrial purposes, as well as the familiar 
domestic article, the Kleen-E-Zee Brush Co., 
Ltd., recalls in ‘‘ Brushmaking Through the 
Ages *’ that its industrial division during the 
war provided over 19 million brushes of one 
kind or another for war undertakings. 


* * * 


Of permanent value as a work of reference 
is the 46 pp. booklet from Bradley and 
Foster, Ltd., of Darlaston, Staffs, providing 
much essential information on acid-resisting 
silicon irons, which supplies in a convenient 
form many of the results of the research 
carried out during the war at the Ministry 
of Supply silicon iron factory at Darlaston, 
supplemented by much independent infor- 
mation. 

* * *« 


An essential service to all who use corro- 
sive fluids is provided by Hathernware, Ltd., 
whose wide range of chemical stoneware of 
specially prepared dense ceramic, heavily 
vitrified, is proof against almost every fluid, 
no matter how destructive—with the excep- 
tion of hydrofluoric acid, which attacks all 
silicates. The convenient design and vary- 
ing capacities of these vessels are illustrated 
in a current Hathernware booklet. 

* * * 

The prospect of widened supplies of vege- 
table oils from Empire sources is suggested 
by a series of studies of specific investigations 
published in the current issue (Vol. xliv, 
No. +) of the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute. Also surveyed in this number are 
Scottish mica deposits, tantalum, sillimanite 
and kvyanite of Australia, production of 
minerals and meals in Cyprus and mineral 
resources of Nigeria and Tanganyika. 


* * * 


Intended as a guide to the planning and 
interpretation of experiments on the indus- 
trial scale, ‘‘ Industrial Experimentation,’’ 
issued this week by the directorate Royal 
Ordnance Factories (Explosives) (H.M.S.O., 
2s. 6d. net), provides accounts of tests of 
significance written from the point of view 
of those who have to apply them in prac- 
tice. It deals with pilot plant and plant- 
scale experiments on chemical manufac- 
turing processes in the Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories. 





A new range of combustion tubes with 
exceptional heat and chemical resistance js 
announced in the leaflet ** Mullite Combustion 
Tubes ’’ produced by the Thermal Syndicate, 
Lid. This new ware (No. 525) consists 
chiefly of Mullite crystals bonded by inter. 
stitial glass to produce a materia! thermally 
conductive and resistant to thermal shock, 
very suitable for use in electric furnaces at 
temperatures above the limit of Vitreosil 
(1050° C.) and below the 1800° C. possible 
with the firm’s super refractories. 


* * * 


Latest data concerning a large range of 
the products of Murex, Ltd., are contained 
in a new list of technical folders now being 
issued. Latest publications include stand. 
ard specifications and typical analyses of 


salts, oxides and acids of molybdenum, 
tungsten and vanadium; detailed, illus. 
trated studies of ‘‘ Fel’’ brand nickel, 


hardened anti-friction metal and of cast 
iron incorporating molybdenum, and infor 
mative pamphlets on various hard metal 
powders and on the wide and versatile pro 
ductive capacity of the Murex plant at 
Rainham. 


* * * 


The fuel research organisation of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has just issued Fuel Research Tech- 
nical Paper No. 49—‘‘ The Characteristics 
of Pulverised Coal—Effect of Type of Mill 
and Kind of Coal.’’ (H.M. Stationery Office 
ls. 3d., by post 1s. 5d. The review—a sum- 
mary of which was made available to the 
Harrogate conference of the Institute of Fuel 
—provides a very detailed examination of 
the characteristics, constituents and __be- 
haviour of five representative British coals 
ground in six differing pulverising mills. 


* * * 


Some of the reasons why stoneware is the 
chosen material for so many chemical pro- 
cesses are reviewed in the latest trade publi- 
cation (Section No. 6) of Doulton and Co., 
Ltd. In addition to the more obvious quali- 
ties, such as its virtually complete immunity 
to corrosion, Doulton ware is distinguished by 
a number of special qualities. The body of 
the ware, for example, is  acid-resistant 
throughout, so that chipped glaze is not 
serious; new processes of manufacturing 
vessels with low porosity and high abrasion 
resistance and heat and thermal shock re- 
sistance are being produced to fulfill a great 
variety of special requirements. Because of 
its plasticity, stoneware can be preduced to 
fulfill almost any need in respect to shape 
and capacity. 
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WORLD FERTILISER PRODUCTION 


International 


HE 
Couneil 


Emergency Food 
in Washington has made the 


following allocations of fertilisers  (ton- 
nage based on nitrogen content): Bri- 
tain, 184,795 tons; Canada, 24,000; U.S., 


741,493. Norway, 19,500; Chile, 9,600; Bel- 
gium, 89,000; France and Empire, 239,290; 
Holland, 94,650. 

Spain 

According to lon, 1947, 7, 181-4, there are 
brighter prospects for increasing supplies 
of fertilisers this year, after the serious 
deficits of previous years. The 1946 alloca- 
tion from the Combined Food Board in 
Washington was only 155,000 tons instead 
of the 465,000 tons requested. Fortunately, 
the cereal harvests and the yield of olives 
last year were very good despite fertiliser 
shortage. Increasing attention is now being 
directed to the cultivation of rice, under the 
Direccién General de Agricultura, This 
crop will have had the benefit of the ertire 
supplies of the home-produced ammonium 
sulphate (16,000 tons), together with 20,000 
tons received from Belgium. 

As was anticipated, some of last year’s 
fertilisers were much better than others. 
Among the more marked deficits must be 
noted calcium phosphate, of which only 
80,000 tons were received in 1946 as com- 
pared with 254,000 in 1945, and superphos- 
phate, for which the figures must be 
doubled. On the other hand, Chilian 
nitrate was relatively plentiful, 90,000 tons 
being imported in 1946 out of a total agreed 
of 112,500 tons, and a still larger quantity 
is expected this year. For some years 
prior to 1946 very little nitrate of lime had 
been available, but in that year 20,000 tons 
were obtained from Norway; it was used 
mainly for the wheat, beet, and sugar cane 
crops. 

Of a 1946 total of 12,273 tons of ammonium 
nitrate, the greater part came from England 
with a small consignment from Sweden. 
Although practically no cyanamide or dried 
blood was imported last year, the recent 
agreement with the Argentine presupposes 
that appreciable quantities*of the latter will 
be imported in 1947. 


Scotland 


Fertiliser manufacturers in Scotland are 
looking ahead to shortage conditions likely 
to develop later in the year and are doing 
their best to augment supplies. They are 
finding this extremely difficult because of the 
very limited deliveries of certain chemicals 
which prevent continuous _ production. 
Shortages of sulphate of ammonia, nitro- 
chalk and nitrate of soda outweigh the im- 
provement in the supply of some other 


chemicals. Demand from growers is now, of 
course, very limited, but manufacturers anti- 
cipate that later consumers will make their 
usual seasonal rush and attempt to compress 
activity into a too limited period. Against 
this, the system of rebate on early delivery 
may assist in encouraging growers to take 
delivery earlier. 


Chile 


Market reports from Chile indicate that 
production continues to be optimistic, and 
prospects have not been so favourable for 
many years. Although foreign demand 
appears to be assured for some time, out- 
put’ depends upon the _ co-operation § cf 
labour. The production figure for 1946 was 
greater than that of any year since 1930, 
but it seems unlikely that the present rate 


can be increased to any great extent in 
the near future. The long-term view, how- 
ever, must take into account the installa- 


tion of new plant and machinery. In this 
respect, Swedish interests are reported to 
be willing to help, apparently with a view 
to expanding exports of nitrate to Sweden. 
China is said to have been negotiating for 
the purchase of 500,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrate for delivery over a five-year period. 


India 


On account of representations made by the 
Bone Crushing Industry, the Government of 
India are allowing exports of 40,000 tons of 
crushed bones. The committee of the Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association have 
taken strong objection to the policy of the 
Government of India in allowing the export 
of bones, which has resulted in a rapid in- 
crease in the price of bones in India. The 
committee feels that in the interest of the 
superphosphate and glue industries and the 
economy of the country, the export of bones 
is harmful. They have also urged that the 
Government of India should not allow any 
imports of superphosphate, so long as the 
Indian industry is in a position to increase 


output, 
There will be increased production of 
nitrogen, phosphates and _ potash during 


1947-48 season, the American Plant Food 
Council, a trade organisation, reports. U.S. 
fertiliser manufacturers have already more 
than doubled their pre-war production by 
expansion of facilities. The Council esti- 
mates that next year nitrogen fertiliser will 
be approximately 10 per cent in excess of 
the amount used in 1946-47, superphosphate 
production will be 10 per cent higher; triple 
superphosphate, 25 per cent higher, and 
potash will be slightly greater. 
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: Overteas Tews Flems 


Blue Asbestos Mining in Australia.—The 
mining of blue asbestos is reported to have 
been started in north-west Australia. 

Penicillin Plant for Mecklenburg.—A peni- 
cillin plant to be established in — Rostock, 
Mecklenburg, will commence production at 
the beginning of October. 


No German Whaling Expedition. — A 


German request for the resumption of 


whaling has been refused by the U.S./ 
British occupation authorities. 
Belgium Steel Output.—Dependent upon 


promised improved fuel supplies, Belginin 
sieel producers hope to raise their output to 
250.000 tons for July. 


Argentine Linseed Crop Forecast.—Accord- 
ing to the third official estimate, the Argen- 
tine linseed crop should total 1,050,000 tons, 
nearly 100,000 tons more than last year’s 
crop. 

Russia Wants U.S. Oil Equipment.— 
Dresser Industries, Inc., is reported to have 
received a million-dollar order from Soviet 
Russia for oil drilling machinery, pumps 
and a liquid methane plant. 

Leipzig Fair.—The Leipzig Autumn Trad 
Fair will be held this year from September 
3 to 7. Applications to visit the fair should 
be made to the Board of Trade, German 
Division, I.C. House, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. 


Egypt to Have Ammonium Nitrate Plant. 

The Egyptian cabinet has decided to set 
up a factory for the mannfacture of 
ammonium nitrate fertiliser at Aswan, 
instead of a nitrate of lime plant at Nag 
Hammadi. 


Dutch Palm Oil Plants for West Africa.— 
The Stork Engineering Works, Amsterdam. 
is reported to have received an order for the 
construction of ten palm oil planis in West 
Africa, delivery to be completed within 
three years. 


New Chicago Fatty Acids Plant.—Thic 
manufacture of fattv acids and their deriva- 
tives is to be undertaken by Armour and 
Co. in a new plant to be erected in Chicago 
al “aii estimated COSI of severa' 
dollars. 

German Pharmaceutical Exports.—Ii is 
reported that the authorities in Minden are 
busy examining German export programmes 
amounting to about 185 million Rm.. for 
which imports valued at 5.5 million Rm. will 
be required. The pharmaceutical industry, 
which is planned to play an important réle 
in Germany's future exports, will achieve 
80 per cent of the pre-war figure by 1949. 


million 


Hungary’s Oil Production.—Huungary pro. 
duced 684,700 tons of crude oil and over 
91 million cu. m. of natural gas in 1946. 


Radioactive Minerals in British Guiana.— 
A bill has been drafted in British Guians 
to control prospecting and mining of radio- 
active minerals. 

Indian Shellac Exports.—India’s shellag 
exports amounted to 39,450 packages last 
month, compared with 34,449 and 50,471 m 
the two previous months. 


Barytes Deposit Discovered in France.—A 
barvtes deposit, with a metal content of 
96 per cent, has recently been discovered 
in the Lourdes area of France. 

South African Coal for Oil.—South Africa 
is stated to be negotiating exchange arrange. 
ments under which the Dominion would send 
coal to the Argentine in exchange for 
250,000 tons of Argentine vegetable oil. 


U.S. Oil Shale Plant.—Oil is being pro- 
duced from Colorado oil shale at a demostra- 
tion plant started recently at the U.S. naval 
oil reserve near Rifle, Colorado. The scheme 
has the support of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 


U.S. Aluminium Shelter.— U.S. Army 
engineers have designed a _ prefabricated 
aluminium shelter capable of withstanding 
125-m.p.h. winds and an outside tempera- 
ture of 70° below zero, at the same time 
keeping occupants warm and comfortable. 

Persian Exchange Regulations.—The Per- 
sian Exchange Control regulations are under 
review. For the time being, however, 
official rate sterling can be obtained only 
for the import of a limited number of goods 
which includes drugs, dyestuffs, industrial 
chemicals, and chemical] fertilisers. 

U.S. Phthalic Anhydride.—According to a 
spokesman of the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, annual production of phthalic 
anhydride is to be increased to 200 mil- 
lion lb., as compared with the present level 
of abont 167 million Ib. The 1940 figure 
Was only 60 million Ib. 


Chile an Oil Producer.—Less than 18 
months after the first successful oil strike 
ini Chile, a local well is producing at a daily 
rate of 1000 barrels, and the Minister of 
Finance has said that “‘ in the near future 
Chile will succeed in producing all the 
petroleum it needs.”’ It is reported that 
the Government is negotiating in the United 


States for the purchase of a complete 
refinery, capable of treating some 8000 


barrels daily. Domestic and imported crude 
oil is to be used. 
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Personal 


Mr. JAMES Brown, one of the first direc- 
tors of Allied Lronfounders, has retired from 
the board. ? 

Lr.-CoL. E, Vicor has been appointed io 
the board of Neuchatel] Asphalte in succes- 
sion to MR, R.A. DANIELL, who has resigned. 


Mr. M. B. DONALD, a joint hon, secretary 
of the Institution of Chemical Engineers has 
heen appointed a director of the Bureau of 
Abstracts, 

Pror. LINUS’ PAULING, professor of 
ahemistry in the California Institute of 
Technology, is to be George Eastman visiting 
professor at Oxford University for the 1948 
Hilary and ‘Trinity terms. 

Mr. Percy CHADWICK, who recently re- 
ured after 50 years with a Manchester firm 
of manufacturing chemists, has _ been 
appointed chairman of Manchester and 
Salford Hospital Saturday Fund. 

Mr. P. D. O. LIDDELL, who left England 
on the Uranje on June 28, is now on his way 
to Singapore to take up an appointment as 
teclinical representative of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co. (8.8.), Ltd. 

Mr. L. H. BARTLETT has been appointed a 
director of Central Provinces Manganese 
Ore to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation (on grounds of ill-health) of Str 
A. EK. NELSON, 

Sir FREDERICK LEGGETT, C.B., has been 
appointed chairman of the London and South 
Hastern Regional Board for Industry. He 
has had a long association with industrial 
relations and was Chief Adviser on industrial 
relations to the Ministry of Labour and later 
Chief Industrial Commissioner. 

SIR WILLIAM COATES, deputy director of 
1.C.1T., and Str GRAHAM CUNNINGHAM, chair 
man and managing director of Triplex 
Safety Glass Co., have been nominated by 
the Federation of British Industries and the 
British Employers’ Confederation to be 
members of the Economic Planning Board. 

Mr. R. H. S. ROBERTSON, who has done a 
considerable amount of work as a member 
of the Scottish Reconstruction Committee in 
attempting to interest industry in the utili- 
sation of raw materials in Scotland and 
especially in peat and bracken, has now 
resumed business as an independent con- 
sultant on raw material development. 


Obituary 


Dr. F. C. WHITMORE, well-known chemist 
and dean of the Schpgol of Chemistry and 
Physics at the Pennsvlvania State College, 
died last .month in State College City at 
the age of 59. He was recognised as a world 
authority on organic compounds of mercury, 
a subject upon which he wrote extensively. 
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Mr. A. H. Kemp, of Aberdeen, was pre- 
sented with a radio set and a travelling bag 
by members of the staff of Messrs. John 
Miller and Co.. Sandilands Chemical Works, 
Aberdeen, on his retirement from the posi- 
tion of manager. Mr, Kemp entered the firm 
in 1893 and has been manager for several 
years. 

The Aluminium Development Association 
announce the following’ staff changes: 
Mr. W. J. McLAvuGHLIN has _ been 
appointed secretary of the Association 
in place of Mr. Daves who has resigned; 
Mr. J. D. Beppows, B.Sec., who has been 
employed by the association as chief metal 
lurgist since June 1944, has resigned to take 
up an industrial position in the Midlands; 
Mr. J. C. BAILEY, B.Se., who has been on 
the staff of the association since 1946 has 
been appointed technical officer to take over 
most of the duties previously carried out by 
Mr. Beddows; Mr. P. G. STUDHOLME, B.A., 
has been appointed to the editorial depart 
ment of the association. 





U.S.A. Curtails Research 


The U.S, Bureau of Mines is to close four 
large and eight small pilot plants, to abandon 
or sharply curtail exploration and research on 
fissionable and other strategic minerals, and 
to discontinue numerous services to industry 
and the public, ag a result of budget reduc- 
tions. Major plants scheduled for closing 
on July 1, 1947, are the electrolytic man- 
ganese pilot plant at Boulder City, Nevada, 
the bauxite beneficiation mill at Bauxite, 
Ark.; the rotary kiln sponge iron pilot plant 
and laboratory at Laramile, Wyn., and the 
lignite gasification pilot plant at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. Smaller pilot plants to be 
abandoned are the tunnel kiln sponge iron 
and tungsten metallurgy plants at Raleigh, 
N.C.; zine dithionate, vanadium and anti- 
mony plants at Salt Lake City, Utah; elec- 
trothermic magnesium plant at Pullman, 
Wash.: pyrometallurgy plant at Boulder 
City, Nev.; and alumina plant at Rolla, Mo. 
In addition, construction will be halted on a 
zirconium plant at Albany, Ore.; studies will 
be abandoned on iron-ore benefictation at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and on steel at Raleigh, 
N.C.; and metallurgical research will be 
drastically curtailed—50 per cent in most 
instaneces—in remaining plants. 


Argentina to Make Penicillin—An 11- 
million dollar penicillin plant is to be built 
in Argentina by E. R. Squibb and Sons 
(Argentina), Ltd. In order to prevent com- 
petition the Argentine Government, it is 
understood, has agreed to the firm’s request 
to limit imports of penicillin during the 
initial production period. 


| 
| 
| 
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Home llews Jems 


Society of Dyers and Colourists.—Under 
the auspices of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, a symposium on recent advances 
in the theory and practice of dyeing is to 
be held at Blackpool from Se ptember 25-27. 


Chemical Engineering Symbols. — The 
council of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers has agreed to adopt the American 
Standard Letter Symbols for Chemical 
Engineers (A.S.A. Z10.12-1946) for publica- 
tions of the Institution. 


Chemical Society’s Library.—The library 
of the Chemical Society will be closed for 


stocktaking from Monday, August 4, until 
Saturday, August 16, inclusive. and. will 
close each evening at 5 o'clock from July 24 
to September 30. | 
Scottish Steel Plans.—The Minister of 
Supply (Mr. J. Wilmot) has assured a 
Scottish labour deputation that no time will 
be lost in reaching agreement on a scheme 
for the development and modernisation of 
the Scottish iron and steel industry. New 
proposals for development and expansion are 
being prepared by the firms concerned. 


More Mechanised Mining.—More than a 
thousand mechanical coal cutters have 
manufactured in Britain and sent to the 
collieries this year. In addition 2500 manual 
cutters have gone to the pits. The National 
Coal Board hope that half the pits in Britain 
will be mechanised by the middle of next 
year. 


New Zinc Specifications —The British 
Standards Institution has re-issued in modi- 
fied form the British Standard Specifications 
for zinc, incorporating B.S. 220—Fine Zinc 
(Grades a and B), B.S. 221—Special Zinc, 
and B.S. 222—Foundry Zinc. The specifi- 
cations cover the chemical composition of all 
grades of zinc and the method of sampling 
for analysis. A slight modification of the 
chemical composition of Grade A (fuel zinc) 
has been made and the use of the 
‘‘ spelter ’’ has been discontinued. 


been 


word 





* permitting petrol to 
enter a sewer, Messrs. Hush R. Leonard 
and Julian M. Leonard. tradive as Carless. 
Capel and Leonard, petrol and naphtha dis 
tillers, Hope Chemical Works. Hackney 
Wick, London, E., were fined £5 with two 
guineas costs on each of two summonses. 
Counsel for the defendants said that the 


firm, which was the pioneer of petrol 
refining in this country, used three inter- 


ceptor tanks to remove water. The plant 
may have been overdriven and the raw 
matera! vow beine delivered sometimes 


contained 
emulsion. 


water in the form of a stable 


Change of Address.—Croda Litd., lanolin 
specialists and chemical] manufacturers with 
headquarters at Goole, Yorkshire, have 
recently transferred their London office to 
24 Haymarket, 5.W.1. 

Five-day Week.—Agreement has been 
reached for a five-day week for all engaged 
in the Cleveland ironstone mining industry, 
The new hours will come into operation on 
July 21. Surface workers will work 44 hours 
and underground workers 40 hours. 


Chemical Engineering Abstracts. — The 
council of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers has entered into an agreement 
with the Bureau of Abstracts by which the 
former will contribute to the latter over a 
five-year period an increasing number of 
improved chemical engineering abstracts. 


Ban on Lead Glaze.-—T'o 


safeguard the 


health of workers in _ factories making 
glazed pottery, the use of glazes containing 
lead and the use of ground or powdered 
flint or quartz ts to be prohibited. These 


are among the clauses of new 
with which it is proposed 
Pottery (Health) Special Regulations. 
Henderson Memorial Laboratory.—The 
formal opening of the G. G. Henderson 
Memorial Laboratory in the Chemistry 
Buildings, at Glasgow University, took 
place last week. The laboratory, a fitting 
memorial to the late Professor Henderson’s 
18 years in the Chair of Chemistry and his 
27 years’ service to the Royal Technical 
College, will be used for organic chemistry. 
Scottish Peat—The 
tion Committee at a _ special conference 
held in Glasgow recently, approved 
a resolution calling on the Government to 
initiate a programme of ful! utilisation of 
Scottish peat resources. The conference 
was attended bv representatives of indus- 
trial, scientific and commercial interests 
concerned with peat and discussed fully 
the establishment in Scotland of a group 
of industries based on peat. 


Staggered Hours.—To spread the load at 
their Speke works, the Dunlop Rubber Co. 
has for some time been working a substan- 
tial night shift on certain heavy plant, such 
as rubber-mixing machines. with the result 
that a big proportion of the load has been 
taken off the day shift. ‘‘ Our object has 
bcen to transfer the load rather’ than 
people,’ said an official of the firm. The 
“ staggering "’ principle has_ been fairly 
Merseyside engineer: 
good results, one firm 
electricity consumption by 


regulations 
to replace the 


Scott ish Reconst ruc- 


widely adopted in the 
ing industry with 
having reduced 
one-third. 
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Company News 


The nominal capital of Potter and Clarke 
Ltd., 60-64 Artillery Lane, E.1., has been 
increased beyond the registered capital of 
£180,000, by” £20,000, in £1 6 per cent cumu- 
lative preference shares. 

The British Drug Houses, Ltd., announces 
a net profit for the year ended December 31, 
1946, of £91,637 as compared with £47,828 
in 1945. A dividend of 8 per cenit is recom- 
mended on the company’s ordinary shares. 

Fullers Earth Unjon is raising the bonus 
on its ordinary shares from 23 per cent to 
5 per cent, making a total payment of 20 
per cent. The company’s net profit for the 
year is £37,061 compared with last year’s 
figure of £22,706. 

Richard Thomas and Baldwins announces 
a final dividend of 10 per cent on its ordinary 
shares making a total of 15 per cent for 
the year ended March 29, 1947. (Tie total 
distribution for each of the preceding three 
years was 124 per cent. 

Reckitt and Colman, Litd., announces a 
trading profit for 1946 of £2,902,319 as com- 
pared with the 1945 figures of £2,716,288. 
A final dividend of 5 per cent has _ been 
proposed, making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year. 


William Fulton and _ Sons, bleachers, 
dvers, etc., proposes to increase its borrow- 
ing powers from £50,000 to £100,000 to cover 
the costs of capital replacements and com- 
plcte renovation to this effect is to be placed 
before the shareholders on July 23. 


Neuchatel Asphalte has declared a divi- 
dend of 24 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
compared with 2 per cent for each of the 
four preceding years. Net profit is given 
at £35,055 as against last year’s figure of 
£22,576. ' 





New Companies Registered 


M. & C. Chemists, Ltd. (N.I.2320).— 
Private company, Capital £10,000 in 41 
shares. Directors: G. A. Campbell and D. 
Moore. Registered office: Bank Chambers, 
Hill Street, Newry. 

A. C. Beeson and Sons, Ltd. (437,161) .— 
Private company. Capital £5000 in £1 
shares. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
paints, varnish, lacquer, ete. Directors: 
C. Beeson, and Geo. Beeson. Registered 
office: Hutton Road, Fish Docks, Grimsby. 


Sandoz Products (Ireland), Ltd. (11,931). 
—-Private company. Capital £10,000 in £1 
shares. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
colours, dvestuffs and chemical products, ete. 
Subscribers: C. R. Arlotte, 10a De Vesci 
Terrace, Dun-Laoghaire, Co. Dublin, and 
Edith Campbell. 
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John Hamilton & Co, (Pharmaceuticals), 


Lid. ~©(25,427).—Private company. Capital 
£15,000 in £1 shares. Chemical manufac- 
turers, cte. Directors: J. Whitehead 


Hamilton and G. Smith. Registered office: 
16 Watson Crescent, Glasgow Cross, Glas- 
gow, C.1. 

Cosmos Chemicals, Ltd, (438,015).—Pri- 
vate company. Capita] £1000 in £1 shares. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in chemicals, 


lacquers, paints, etc. Subscribers: S. §. 
Fisher and 8. W. Cheverton. Secretary: 


S. S. Fisher. 
Street, W.1. 


Westnor 


Registered office: 9 Mansfield 


Products, Ltd. (437 867). — 
Private company. Capital £1000 in £1 
shares. Patent fuel manufacturers, manu- 
facturers of and dealers in chemicals, sol- 
vents, acids, alkalis, drugs, etc. Directors: 
H. Macartney, H. Hibbert and J. Fletcher. 


Registered office: 44 Brazennose Street, 
Manchester, 2. 

William Harper (Merchants), Lid. 
(437 ,269) .—Private company. Capita! 


£2500 in £1 shares. Manufacturers and 
factors of and dealers in paints, colours, 
varnishes, lacquers, cellulose products and 
solvents, etc. Directors: W. Harper and 
Elizabeth Harper. Registered office: 60 
Overlinks Drive, Salford. 

Harold Industries, Ltd. (438,118).—Pni- 
vate company.- Capital £100 in £1 shares. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in_ paint, 
adhesives, polishes, chemical preparations, 
stains, food powders, ete. Subscribers: 
H. V.._T. Baker and A. Moon. H. V. T. 
Baker is the first director. Registered office ° 


2 Finchley Way, N.3. 





Next Week’s Events 


TUBSDAY, JULY 15 and WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 16 

The Chemical Society. The Central Hall, 
Westminster. Centenary celebrations: Recep- 
tion, 9.45 a.m.; Centenary Address (by Prof. 
(. N. Hinshelwood, president), 3.3C p.m. 
Wednesday: 3 p.m, Sir Robert Rebinson : 
“The Development of Electrochemical 
Theories of the Course of Reactions of Car- 
bon Compounds ” (Faraday Lecture). 


THURSDAY, JULY 17—24 

Society of Chemical Industry. The Im- 
perial College, South Kensington, llth 
International Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. 


FRIDAY, 
JULY 19 

Institute of Physics. (Industrial Radiology 
Group). 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. A 
symposium on ‘* Methods of Crack Detec- 
tion.”’ 


JULY 18 and SATURDAY, 
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World Tin Allocations 
Over 50 p.c. for the U.S.A. 


HE Ministry of Supply announces the 
"Tictiowing interim allocation of tin metal 
(in tons) by the Combined Tin Committee 
for the second half of 1947 :— | 

Australia 103, Austria 22, Canada 300, 
Ceylon 8, Chile 29, Czechoslovakia 161, 
Denmark 119, Egypt 76, Finland 35, 
France 1515, India 525, Ireland 7, Italy 657, 
New Zealand 42, Norway 90, Palestine 16, 
Philippines 4, Poland 239, Sweden 293, 
Switzerland 225, Turkey 90, U.S.A. 6750, 
Uruguay 25; total 11,331 long tons. | 

The quantity of tin metal which will 
become available for allocation during the 
second half of this year is expected to be 
considerably greater than the total now 
being distributed, and further allocations 
will be announced on or about August 20. 
The present interim allocations are in- 
tended to ensure that there shall be no 
interruption in the movement of supplies 
from producing areas, pending receipt by 
the Committee of complete reports from 
consuming countries on past consumption 
and future requirements. 

The present allocations were determined 
on approximately the same basis as_ those 
announced by the Committee on March 18. 
They represent, however, the allowances 
due to each country after deduction of 
amounts over-purchased against previous 
allocations. The latter in some countries 
exceed the new interim allocations. Such 
countries may expect to receive allocations 
later in the year. 

Supplies may be obtained from the 
following sources: The U.K. on behalf of 
Malaya and Hong Kong, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, China, Siam and the U.S. (for 
stocks of Japanese tin only). Detailed in- 
formation about delivery may be obtained 
from the secretaries of the Combined Tin 
Committee or from the Directorate of Non- 
Ferrous Metals, 20 Albert Street. Rugby. 
All procurement against first half alloca- 
tions should be completed by July 31, 1947. 
at which time unsold tonnages will revert 
to the pool for reallocation. 


New U.S. Sulphuric Acid Plant 


Construction has begun on a new plant 
for the manufacture of contact sulphuric 
acid by International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation as an addition to its fertiliser 
and acidulating plant at Lockland, Ohio. 
Construction is expected to be completed in 
time for operations to begin by the first 
of next year. The new buildings will be a 
compact, modern unit measuring approxi- 
mately 100 by 170 ft. with an annual 
capacity of 45,000 tons. 
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Acid Plant for Ceylon 


Dr. Underwood Consulted 
Me: D H. BALFOUR, Director of 
C 


ommerce, Ceylon, who is retiring, bas 
asked the Minister of Labour, Industry and 
Commerce, for permission to cable the 
Crown Agents in London to engage the ser- 
vices of Dr. A. J. V. Underwood for the 
preparation of estimates for a 2000-ton sul- 
phuriec acid plant, 

Dr. Underwood, who was recently ia 
Ceylon, having been invited by the Govern. 
ment to give his expert views on the matter, 
prepared plans for the manufacture of 
caustic soda and chlorine, the estimated 
cost of which was Rs.2,600,000, excluding 
the cost of site, services and communica. 
tions. The scheme, which envisaged the 
production of 1500 tons of caustic soda and 
1300 tons of chlorine a year, was approved 
by the Executive Committee of Labour, 
Industry and Commerce. 


Essential to Industry 

Mr. Balfour, who now proposes to obtain 
his services to instal a plant of 2000 toms 
capacity for the production of sulphuric 
acid, explains that the proposed plant is 
the smallest economic unit that can be in 
stalled here. Sulphuric acid is an essential 
material for industry. Certain industries 
concerned with the manufacture of DDT, 
superphosphate manure, ammonium sul 
phate, and other chemical products will be 
dependent on the plant. 

Sulphuric acid, states Mr, Balfour, is a 
chemical on which transport costs are pro 
hibitive and it is not possible to depend on 
unported sulphuric acid for economic 
development. The raw material for sul- 
phuric acid manufacture is sulphur or iron 
pyrites of which there are no indigenous 
supplies. The Island’s present consumption 
of sulphuric acid is approximately 150 t« 
200 tons per annum. Until the dependent 
industries are brought into full production 
the proposed plant will be unable to work 
at full capacity; it will therefore be con. 
structed in stages, the first of which will 
cost £500. 

Enterprising Factory 

Stating that the future is bright for the 
factories run by the Government of Ceylon, 
Mr, W. J. A. Vanlangenburg, acting 
Director of Commerce and _ Industries. 
states that the Government’s acetic acid 
factory is the most interesting and enter- 
prising industry under its control. Acetic 
acid, phenol for disinfectants, creosote for 
wood preservatives, alcohol for methylated 
spirits, acetones, paint solvents, and a syn. 
thetic bitumen for coconut shells. These 
industries are entirely original, says Mr. 
Van Langenburg, and not duplicated in any 
other parts of the world. Other research 


work is still in an experimental stage. 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


[1 moderate rally which followed the 

sharp reaction in British Funds had a 
beneficial influence on stock markets as a 
whole, steadier conditions developing, 
although buyers were still proceeding cau 
tiously in view of international affairs, 

Imperial Chemical at 50s, 6d. attracted 
buyers, attention being drawn to the fact 
that on the basis of last year’s 10 per cent 
distribution, which it is generally expected 
is likely to be maintained, the yield now 
erceeds the return on a number of other 
ehemical shares. In fact, according to some 
views [mperial Chemical would not be « ver- 
valued at 60s. on which basis the yield would 
be 31 per cent. Monsanto Chemicals 5s. 
units were 59s. 9d. and Greeff-Chemicals 
Holdings 5s. units 17s. 6d. B. Laporte were 
£5 and W. J. Bush 93s. 9d. After easing, 
Borax Consolidated deferred strengthened 
to 60s. 3d., and a good feature has been 
provided by a strong advance from 2ls. to 
23s. fd. in British Glues and Chemicals 4s. 
shares on current market dividend estimates. 
De La Rue were 63s. 14d. but the units of 
the Distillers Co, were dull at 146s. 6d., 
although estimates of the special final pay- 
ment for the past. financial period (which 
is to he announced next month with the 
consolidated accounts) range up to 5 per 
cent, which would raise the total payment 
to 25 per cent. British Aluminium at 
49s. 73d. regained part of an earlier de 
cline, and elsewhere there was a better 
tendency in paint shares, Goodlass Wall 
rallying to 41s, 44d., while Pinchin Johnson 
were 63s. and International Paint £8}. 

fron and steels failed to attract much 
attention despite the good yields at current 
prices, sentiment being governed mainly by 
the surrounding reaction in markets, 
although the prevailing view in the eity is 
that in the event of nationalisation, fair 
compensation would justify prices well 
above those now current, the latter having 
been depressed by uncertainties as_ to 
Government policy and plans. United Steel, 
for instance, which have recently gone back 
to 24s. 103d. with the trend of markets, 
are said in some quarters to be worth fully 
20s. On the other hand, Hadfields have 
rallied to 23s. 6d., Colvilles were 26s. 3d., 
and Stewarts & Lloyds 53s. 6d. Textiles 
have failed to derive any stimulus from the 
big export plans, although following their 
recent decline, Fine Spinners strengthened 
to 29s. 3d. Calico Printers were 21s. 44d. 
and Bleachers 11s, 9d. 

British Oxygen rallied to 108s, 14d. and 
Boots Drug were better at 64s. 9d., the 
assumption -being that when more capital 
is required it is likely to take the form of 
an offer of additional preference shares to 
shareholders. Rumours have been current 
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that the last-named company may be con. 
templating extending its interests in the 
Dominions. Turner & Newall have become 
steadier at 89s. 6d. United Molasses were 
56s. l4d., but Wall Paper Manufacturers 
deferred eased further to 55s. 3d. Sangers 
were better at 38s. Glaxo Laboratories 
changed hands around £25} and in other 
directions, Hardman & Holden 5s, ordinary 
were 32s. 7id. Fisons have been firm at 
67s. 6d. on the new capital plans, and else- 
where after their recent decline to 52s., 
Lever & Unilever rallied to 54s. 6d. 

British Plaster Board eased to  30s., 
Associated Cement were 74s. 6d. and else- 
where Dunlop Rubber, after receding to 
77s. 6d., firmed up on official news of the 
shortage of tyres. Triplex Glass 10s. 
ordinary were 33s. 9d.; the market is uncer- 
tain whether profits are recovering from the 
set-back shown a year ago. 





British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


Lonpon.—-A steady demand has been re- 
ported for industrial chemicals during the 
past week with little change in the general 
supply position, Prices are mostly firm and 
the only changes of note that have come 
to hand at the time of this report is an 
increase in the quotation for sodium 
inetasilicate to £18 per ton delivered and 
a reduction in the price of cream of tartar 
which is now quoted at £10 ls. to £10 5s. 
per cwt. according to quantity. Scarcity of 
offers continues to affect activity in the 
coal-tar products market where, generally 
speaking, current production is required to 
cover existing commitments, 

MANCHESTER.—Holiday conditions in 
various Juancashire cotton towns continue 
to have a seasonal influence on the demand 
for textile chemicals, but in spite of this 
factor supplies of these and of most other 
descriptions of heavy chemical! products 
seein to find a ready outlet among home 
trade users and for shipment as they become 
available. Fresh inquiries during the past 
week have been on steady lines. Apart from 
the advance in industrial nitrate of soda, 
prices generally are much the same as before, 
with the undertone firm in most sections. 
In the tar products section steady pressure 
for deliveries is reported in the general run 
of light and heavy materials. 

Guascow.—The Scottish chemical market 
is displaying great activity in all sections. In 
the home market demand has been heavy 
for all classes of chemicals, particularly for 
white barytes, which is still in short supply. 
In the export market a number of orders 
have again been booked and inquiries con- 
tinue to be heavy. One of the main diffi- 
culties in home trade is the high railway 
freight rate which greatly restricts sales that 
might otherwise have been made. 
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New Styron Plant 

ITH the opening recently at Sarnia, 

Ontario, of the new $1,000,000 Dow 
Styron plant, another link was forged in the 
interlocking chain of chemical industries 
predicted for the St. Clair valley. Simul- 
taneously with its opening the new plant 
turned out its initial] batch of coloured 
Styron. 

The Dow plant, which uses a completely 
new and unique process for the polymerisa- 
tion of styrene, is already turning out plas- 
tic moulding powder at a rate of 500,000 Ib. 
per month. 

The Dow Chemical of Canada announce 
that construction has already begun 
on a $3,000,000 glycol plant, and that a 
$5,000,000 chlorine plant is planned nearby. 

The Standard Chemical Company, 
Toronto, has arranged to buy a _ 50-acre 
plant-site north-east of the Styron plant, 
while the Sun Oi] Company, Ltd., will pur- 
chase land on the river bank for future 
development. Standard Chemicals wil! 
uianufacture chlorine and caustic soda, and 
obtain power, steam and water from the 
polymer power plant and pumping station. 

The design of the process equipment, ac- 
cording to Dr. B. B. Hillary, plant superin 
tendent, is the result of years of work 
by Dow research men and engineers. It is 
essentially a mass polymerisation process and 
instrumentation for automatic contro] and 
recording has been developed almost to the 
ultimate degree of perfection. After poly- 
merisation the polymer is ground and 
coloured by conventional means. Great 
care has been exercised in testing and 
selecting dyes and pigments which will be 
heat and colour stable. Colours are care 
fully matched to standards in the laboratory 
so that the customer can always be certain 
of obtaining the same colour. 








Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Te! WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 





|STEAM TRAPS | 
j|FOR ALL PRESSURES AND DUTIES | 
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BRITISH STEAM 


SPECIALTIES LTD 
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Whiston, Glasgow, Manchester, & Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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The very elaborate General Electric re- 
cording spectrophotometer is used to eli- 
minate the possibility of human error in 
colour work. 





Flax Seed Plastics 

Chemists at the University of  Sas- 
katchewan are making plastics from flax 
seed, possibly the first made from that grain, 
Within a year or so, if ail goes well, they 
hope to produce a plastic which combines 
strength, durability and water resistance. 

Both Dr. E. Y. Spencer, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the university, who 
is directing the work, and Claude R. Usher, 
senior chemical engineering student, who is 
carrying out the experiment, emphasise that 
their plastics are not yet perfect. 

Dr. Spencer, a cereal chemist, has been 
doing research on the chemical composition 
of West Canadian cereal crops. His labora- 
tory has been analysing flax meal samples 
from the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool’s vege- 
table oil plant for protein content. From 
this work developed the experiments in the 
manufacture of the plastics. 

Practically all of Canada’s crop—in 1945 
it was 7,593,000 bushels valued at 
$18,528,000, a sharp decline from 1943 when 
17,911,000 bushels were produced—now goes 
into feeding of livestock. But bigger crops, 
less demand for feed and other factors may 
some day eliminate much of this demand 
and an industrial market take its place, par- 
ticularly if it proves valuable in plastics. 








BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 





Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
"Grams: Belting, Bursiem 














We are actual producers of 


COPPER 


ACETATE, ARSENATE, ARSENITE, 
ACETO-ARSENITE, CARBONATE, 
CHLORIDE, OXYCHLORIDE. 
OXIDES, SULPHATES, and Speciai 


COMPOUNDS 


METALLURGICAL CHEMISTS LIMITED 
GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 

Works: 

Tower Bridge Chemical Works, London, S.E.| 

Talbot Wharf Chemical Works, Port Talbot 
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J.M. STEEL & Co., Ltd. 

















Abrasives Dehydrated Castor Oil | Polishing Rouge Sodium Sulphate desiccated 
Acidproof Cements Diammoniumphosphate| Potassium Bichromate Solvents 

Antioxidants Ethyl Cellulose Preservatives for Glues, etc.| Strontium Salts 

Asplit impervious Cement French Chalk Resins (synthetic) Synthetic Glues 

Barytes Substitute Lead Nitrate Rubber Accelerators Talc 

Carbonate of Potash Manganese Borate Sodium Acetate a bey soem = 
Caustic Potash (all grades) Methy! Cellulose Sodium Bichromate Thio Urea 

Cellulose Adhesives Methylene Chloride Sodium Chlorate Wax Substitutes 
Coumarone Resin Oxalic Acid and Salts Sodium Nitrate Wood Flour 

Cryolite (Synthetic) Plasticisers Sodium Nitrite Zinc Chloride, Etc., etc. 




















Head Office: | Branch Office : 
“Kern House ’’ 36/38, Kingsway, | 51, South King Street, 
LONDON, W.C.2 | MANCHESTER 2. 





Telephone: 
Holborn 2532-3-4-5 Blackfriars 0083/84 


















































Are YOU Short of FILING ... So there you have the solution of your filing 


problems ; first, the full-vision folders. Next, the frames 
in which to house them. Third, the charting and 


CABINETS? signalling systems which only Shannograph permits. 


Other Essential Visible Records 





Here is the Solution of You can obtain a perfect tie-up with Shannograph by 
using Shannon Visible Records. These can be printed 
A Present-Day Probiem. specially to your needs or obtainable from standard 


rulings. The cost, including books or cabinets to hold 
from 25 to over 1,000 records, is only a matter of a few 
pence per record. 





FREE SPECIMENS. In the panel below are listed a 
Filing cabinets, like many other things, are not easy number of standard rulings. Free specimens will be sent 
to get quickly. to you together with full details, if you will just tick off 
those that interest you and attach to your letterheading. 

But there is a simple solution to the problem. 


Shannograph flat-top full-vision filing is available- S contestennpiieieaneeernsil a : 
You can install this colour-charted foolproof system in —— VON CVSZomT a 
your existing cabinets. At the same time, it is available | & oe 
for use without cabinets. That is, there are steel frame SE 


FORA 






units to use on your desk top, in your desk drawer and/or | a 
side tables or anywhere else conveniently handy. | The Shannon Limited, 526 Shannon Corner 
New Malden, Surrey. ‘ 

You see, each folder is independently suspended by a | 
metal hanger on this steel frame. And as frames are | Please send us free specimen Visible Record(s) 
obtainable in a variety of sizes, there is a generous | as indicated. 

capacity of folders for handling general correspondence 


Overdue Accounts. Personnel. 
or departmental documents. Sales—Prospects. Job Records. 
; Customers. Property Register. 
Let it be emphasised, however, that Shannograph 1s Salesmen. Hire Purchase. 
valuable for many purposes other than ordinary filin® Stock and Purchase. Vehicle Service, 


and finding. .The export manager, sales manager, 
factory manager, accountant, advertising manager and 
most other executives need Shannograph for collating 
and centrally controlling the work of their department. 


Single and Double Ledger 
(please attach to your letterheading) 





icupesitresneianiehananieipmnbenieiis , 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 
Ba ey me productions and markets of the Chemical 
ustry mean that the profeasion of Chemica] Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and bigh status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class — seer to candidates for the Chemical 


profession. 
Enrol with the T7.1.G.B. fo. the A.M.1.Chem.E. Ezamina- 
tions in which home-study students of the 7.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 


FOUR ‘** MACNAB ” PASSES 


and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 
Wrne to-day for the “ Engineers’ Guide to Success "— 
free—containing 


the world’s widest choice of E neoene 
200—the Department of "Een 





courses—over 

Technology, inclu Chemical Engineering 

Plant Construction, Works Design and O tion, a 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 


the Reyulatious for A.M.1.Chem.E., 
A.M.1.E.E., C. & G., B.8c., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, iemple Bar House, London, E.C.4 


A.M.I.Mech.E., 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


SSISTANT Chemical Engineer required for plant design 

layout and installation. Work includes preparation of 
flow sheets, etc., in connection with high and low pressure 
installations. Sound knowledge of chemical engineering, 
able to take charge of installation and preliminary 
operation of new plant. Apply Box No. 249], THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


HEMISTS required by well-established London 

Manufacturing Chemists. Positions offer wide scope 
and excellent prospects in rapidly expanding sections of 
the business. 

(1) Research Chemist to specialise in disinfectant 

research. High qualifications, up-to-date know- 
ledge and previous disinfectant experience essential. 
Commencing salary, £1,000 per annum, plus bonus. 
Chief Works Chemist to control production of 
disinfectants, household products, cleansers,, etc. 
Technical qualifications, good previous works 
experience in disinfectants and a capacity for hard 
work essential. Commencing salary up to £1,000 
per annum. 
Assistant Works Chemist to understudy Chief 
Chemist, test raw materials, etc. Previous dis- 
infectant experience and training up to inter- 
degree standard desirable. Salary according to 
experience, but applicants should state amount 
expected. 

Give fullest details of age, qualifications, experience 
and present and former employers, which will be treated 
in the strictest confidence. Please state for which post 
you are applying. Write to MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
Box 2495, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154. Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


(2 


~~ 


(3 


—s 


"THE Liverpool Gas Company require the services of a 

qualified Engineering Draughtsman, preferably with 
experience in the design and detailing of gas or chemical 
by-product plant. 

The salary will be in accordance with training and 
experience but will not be less than £450 per annum 
inclusive of the current cost-of-living bonus. 

Applicants should not be more than 45 years of age 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass the 
Company’s pre-employment medical examination and to 
contribute to the Officials’ Superannuation Fund at the 
conclusion of the usual six months probationary period. 
Application should be made on the official form, obtain- 
able by writing to the PERSONNEL SUPERINTENDENT. 
18/26, Bold Street, Liverpool, 1 and should be returned 
to him so as to arrive not later than Monday, 28th July, 
1947. Copies, not original references should be enclosed. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


HEMISTS required for investigational, preparative 

and analytical work with fine chemical manufacturers, 
Central London. (a) One senior with post-graduate 
qualification, commencing salary £600-£850. (b) Gradu- 
ates newly qualified or with a few years experience, 
salary £400-£550. (c) Unqualified men with experience 
in preparation of organic chemicals. (d) Juniors for train- 
ing; liberal wages scale and training expenses paid. 
Write Box No. 2489, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


LANT Chemists urgently required for Process Plant 

Operation by large company operating in the Middle 
East. be ge need not be Graduates but should 
have had a chemical training up to Inter. B.Sc. or 
National Certificate Standard with experience of shift 
work in either a gas, coke oven or chemical works. Age 
not over 30. Salary in sterling between £540 and £600 
per annum, plus generous allowances in local currency, 
wi urnished bachelor accommodation, passages 
out and home, medical attention, also kit allowance and 
Provident Fund benefits. Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, etc., to t. F.22, Box No. 2435, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. 


SERVICING 
RINDING and Kibbling. The Ripley (Derby) 
Grinding Co. Ltd. (Dept. C.A.), Heage Road, Ripley, 
Derby, would welcome inquiries from manufacturers and 
merchants for the grinding and kibbling of various 
materials for industrial and commercial purposes. 


CG BINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmil, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-un- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HjiLL-JONES, LTD., “ Invicta *’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.”” Telephone $285 East. 


LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 

ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made ou premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGRE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. . 


ULVERISING and grading of raw materials 
DOHM LTD., 167, Victoria street, London, 8.W.1. 


"TRANSLATIONS Russian-English, English-Russian, 
German-English, English-German. Expert knowledge 

of scientific and technical terms. Box No. 2479, THE 

CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


WORKING NOTICES 


"THE proprietor of British Patent No. 485163, entitled 
Improvements in Process for the Manufacture of 
Calcium Hydride, offers same for licence or otherwise to 
ensure its practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to 
SINGER, EHLERT, STERN & Carlberg, Chrysler Bldg., New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HE proprietor of British Patent No. 482,579, entitled 

* Process for Treating Sylvinite Ores and Product or 
Products obtained Thereby,” offers same for licence or 
otherwise to ensure practical working in Great Britain. 
Inquiries to SINGER, EHLERT, STERN & CARLBERG, 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Llinois, U.S.A. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 


—_—_——__  _-_-— 











Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
HEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 


York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 
Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 
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FOR SALE 


Ewo Horizontal jacketed cast-iron double trough fin 
bladed Tilting Mixers by Werner Pfleiderer and 
Perkins with trough 284 in. by 28? in. by 27% in. 
deep, single machine cut gearing driven from 
clutch operated driving and reversing pulleys 
34 in. dia. by 5$ in. face. Trough equipped with 
thermometer reading 0-50°. Tilting is by means 
of hand-operated worm screw through gearing. 
Mixers complete with gear and belt guards. 
Overall size 7 ft. 2 in. wide by 6 ft. back to front 
by 7 ft. high to top of screw. 


One Horizontal enclosed steam jacketed trough Mixer- 
Dryer by Henry Simon of Stockport, trough 6 ft. 
long by 16 in. wide by 18 in. deep. Arranged with 
numerous paddle type agitators 64 in. long 
constructed from 2 in. by 2 in. by *& in. M.S.A. 
having automatic intermittent worm feed, ratchet 
operated from agitator shaft, 6in. by 5in. end 
discharge, 13} in. by 7 in. inspection hole with 
hinged cover on mixing trough and one ditto on 
worm trough 14in. by 13in. vapour outlet driven 
through 44 in. dia. “V”’ rope pulley: jacket 
suitable for 30 lbs. per sq. in. 8.w.p. 


Four Horizontal steam jacketed Trough Mixers by 
Gardener of Gloucester, dimensions 5 ft. by 4 ft. 
by 4 ft., hand wheel operated, slide bottom outlet. 
Mixers complete with steel covers and feed grill, 
glanded ribbon type agitator, running in ball 
bearings arranged for direct drive from electric 
motor (motor not included) through machine cut 
gear and pinion. 


Four Horizontal steam jacketed Trough Mixers by 
Porteous 8 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in., hand wheel 
operated, slide bottom outlet. Mixers complete 
with glanded ribbon type agitator running in ball 
bearings arranged for direct drive from electric 
motor (motor not included) through machine cut 
gear and pinion. 


(ne Double “‘ L ” bladed steam jacketed Trough Mixer by 
Krupp approx. 5 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft. together with 
50 h.p. D.C. motor by British Westinghouse, 
460 volts, 600 r.p.m. with Brookhirst type “ G”’ 
starter. 


Baker Perkins-twin-bladed Mixer approx. size 10 in. by 
12 in. by 9 in. complete with gearing, mounted on 
stand. less motor. 


19} in. wide by 3 ft. dia. cylinder rotating Drum Mixer 
having C.1. end plates and sheet steel periphery, 
tinned internally, mounted in C.I. cradle and 
driven by ring gear and pinion from fast and loose 
pulley 164 in. dia. by 3 in. face. At present fitted 
with one spider, one 19 in. by 14§ in. liquid 
tight feed and discharge hole with detachable 
cover, and one 1 in. drain cock. 


Vertical Dough Mixer by Baker Perkins (1 sack size) 
having two vertical shafts each carrying four 
mixing arms driven through worm gearing by 
fast and loose pulleys, shafts carrying mixing 
blades are raised and lowered by vertical screw 
operated through fast and loose pulleys. Machine 
is complete with two wooden dough tubs 3 ft. 9 in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. deep, mounted on 
three wheels for running into position under 
mixer blades. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM ROAD, N.W.10 
and STANNINGLEY, ‘Nr. LEEDS 


CHARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horti- 
cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps oo% a granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H Government.—THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta ” Mili, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, . Hill-Jones, Bochurch , London.” 
Telephone 3285 East. 
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FOR SALE 
MORTON, SON & WARD LTD. 
OFFER 


ONE—12 in. dia. by 1 ft. 10 in. Twin Roll Horizontal 
Granite Refining Mill, driven m/c gears from 
F. & L. pulleys, manufacturer J. Baker & Sons. 

ONE—=2 in. dia by 18 in. Triple Roll Steel Refining Mill. 

ONE—8 in. dia. by 20 in. Triple Roll Granite Refining 
Mill, by Brinjes & Goodwin, oscillating centre roll. 

ONE—18 in. dia. “‘ Keenok ”’ Dise Bar Mill, latest type. 
F. & L. pulley drive. 

ONE—225 galls. capacity high pressure Rectangular 
Boiling Pan, 3 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 4m. by 3 ft. 4 in. by 
4 in. plate. (Unused). 

SEVERAL 100 galls. capacity New Cylindrical open top 
Boiling Pans, 3 ft. dia. by 3 ft. deep. Tested 200 
lbs. per sq. inch w.p. and certified 100 lbs. per 
sq. inch steam. 

TWO—25 galls. capacity C.1. steam jacketed open top 
Pans, 50/60 Tbs. per sq. inch w.p. 

TWO—1} in. Holden & Brook Centrifugal Pumping 
Sets. 1200 galls. per hour with,2 h.p. flameproof 
L.D.C. motors, 400/3/50 cycles. 

ONK—1}4 in. * Beaver’”’ Centrifugal Pumping Set, 1000 
g.p.h. driven D/C by Ball motor, }? h.p. 400/3/50 
cycles supply. 

THREE—3000 g.p.h. Worthington Simpson all-gunmetal 

centrifugal pumps 60 ft. head. Pulley drive. (New). 

SEVERAL—Unused 1100 gall. enclosed welded Rectang- 
ular M.S. Storage Tanks, 7 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft. 

ELGHT—500 gall. capacity enclosed riveted Rectangular 
Storage Tank, 13 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 
2 ft. 6 in. deep by } in. plate. 

ONE—Pressure Receiver 10 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 8 in. 
dia. by 2? in. plate, riveted construction. 


MORTON, SON & WARD LTD., 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 


’Phone: Saddleworth 437. 


Al Receivers, 40, dished ends, 4 ft. 6 in. by 22 in. dia. 

—- 120 Ibs. hydraulic, £5 each inspected Hatcham 

S.E.15. THOMPSON & SON (Millwall) Ltd., Cuba 
Street, Millwall, London, E.14 


ETAL Powders and Oxides. 


Dohm Limited, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


EW Stainless Steel Vertical Cylindrical Tanks, 25, 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, either with handles, 
or mounted in rubber castored cradle. 
Also Stainless Steel Water-jacketed Pans with similar 
capacity, arranged for heating by water, oil, gas, elec- 
tricity or steam. 
Also Mild Steel Jacketed Pans for 50 lb. and 80 Ib. 
working pressure, 20/300 gatons capacity. 
DELIVERY frou stock. 
Wanted to purchase second- hand chemical plant—best 
prices given. 


THE MANICRAFT ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


Pryme Street Mills, off Chester Road, Hulme, 
Manchester, 15. 





NEW AND SECONDHAND 
PLANT 
Send your specific enquiries 
to 


REED BROTHERS 
(ENGINEERING) LTD. 


Chemical Plant Department, 


Bevis Marks House, 
London, E.C.3. 


‘Phone: AVEnue 1677/8 
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FOR SALE 


2 Vertical Stearine Presses 

1 Hydraulic Baling Press 

1 Shirtliffe Baling Press 

48 in. Belt-driven Hydro 

42 in. Under-driven Hydro 

Jacketed Mixing Pan, 7 ft. dia., 9 ft. deep 

7 various Filter Presses 

Ball-bearing Gravity Conveyor, 6 in. pitch, 14 in. wide, 
8 ft. lengths 

12 Vertical Weir & Hall Steam Pumps 

Several small Steam-jacketed Copper Pans 

Plant and Frame Filter Press, 19 in. square 

Three C.1. Sectional Tanks 

Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch 

Premier Filter Press by Mather & Platt, 32 in. sq., 
fitted 26 ribbed plates and 27 frames, bottom corner 
feed, tap outlets, angle lever closing gear 

3% size Harrison Carter Disintegrator 

2+ size Harrison Carter Disintegrator 

Iwel-Laab size 0 Melter, motorised 

Porteous size 3 Grinder with Motor 

Two set 2-pair high Breaking Rolls, 33 in. long 

One 18-in. 4-roll Cake Cracking Mill 

One 36-in. dia. Swan Neck Hydro Extractor 

Five Large Filter Presses 

One Oram Barrel Hooping Press 

Rectangular Storage Tank, 128-tons capacity 

Ditto, L08-tons capacity 

Ditto, 62-tons capacity 

Sectional ditto, 16-tons capacity 

Steel Sectional ditto, 10-tons capacity 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30e, 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons. 
Springfield Mills Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198, 
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FOR SALE 


Phone : 98 Staines. 
OYA L-JACKETED Vacuum Oven, 7 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in. 

Jacketed Vacuum Mixer, 19 in. by 19 in. by 16 in, 
deep. 
20-in. Broadbent Electric Hydro, 415/3/50. 
26-in. Belt Driven Hydro Extractor. 
6 Wood Rectangular Tanks up to 500 galls. 
2 Earthenware Stainless Mixers, 250 galls. 

HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD. 

STAINES. 


WANTED 


ACP Sodium Sulphate (Sodium Bisulphate, Nitre 
Cake) ; reguiar and substantial quantities required. 
Write Box No. 2490, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


ANTED.— Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots, 
Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGB, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ANTED—Second-hand Biscuit Cutting and Em- 

bossing Plant, Gas Oven, Roller Machines, Mixture 
Machine in good order to be installed in India. Apply 
Box No. 2483, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


TANKS — VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. "233" 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 
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TRANSFORMERS | | 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
POWER SUPPLY 


RELIABILITY of electrical supply _ is 
especially vital in industries where continuity 
of process is of high importance. TRANS- 
FORMERS, whether for general distribution 
of power ‘to the works or for supplying 
individual equipment, e.g., furn- 
aces and heat treatment plant, 
should accordingly be the 
best available — which means 
HACKBRIDGE transformers. 


HACKBRIDGE & HEWITTIC 
ELECTRIC CoO. LTD. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 


Telephone: Walton-on-Thames 760 
Telegrams: “Electric, Walton-on-Thames’ 
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SURPLUS 


RE-CONDITIONED 


GHEMIGAL 
PLANT & 


MACHINERY 


for 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 








State your requirements 
e) 


HODSON 


X CO. (uacuinery LTD 


TOTTINGTON - BURY - LANGS 


PHONE: TOTTINGTON 
123 
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HIGH 
VACUUM 


FOR SUCCESSFUL AND ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION OF MANY PRESENT-DAY 
INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES THE GENERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF A HIGH VACUUM 
IS IMPERATIVE AND THE CLOSER THE 
APPROACH TO AN ABSOLUTE VACUUM IN 
MANY OF THESE PROCESSES THE MORE 
SUCCESSFUL THE OPERATION. 


The MIRRLEES WATSON COMPANY have 
specialised for many years in the manufacture of 
equipment to meet the needs of industry in this 
direction progressively modifying and improving 
their products until to-day they are supplying 
vacuum creating STEAM EJECTOR AIR PUMPS 
capable of successfully maintaining vacua within 
5 mm. of Absolute in large scale industrial 
processes. 


THE COST OF MAINTENANCE OF SUCH 
EQUIPMENT IS NEGLIGIBLE AS THERE ARE 
NO MOVING PARTS TO GO WRONG—JUST 
WHAT THE MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 1S 
LOOK:NG FOR ! 











Engineers and Industrial Chemists are 
Invited to write for information regarding 
their especial problems which will receive 
our expert consideration and we shall be 
pleased to advise accordingly. 





We also manufacture Reciprocating 
and Rotary Air Pumps. These have 
their special applications. 





MIRRLEES WATSON 
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Products of the 


€NMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


include all alloys of Copper and 
aluminium, for the Chemical 
Industry. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


- t*+FOR BOOKS # * 


Famed for its excellent Technical 
Books department 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 


119-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ¥ Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
eee eee 











“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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N\A boy ERNMENT SURPLUS 
fi Brand new and waterproof material. 
F fi * Never in the history of Government 

Surplus Offers has so much been offer- 

i ed for such little money.’’ 5 pairs 

2/6 or 48/- gross post free. 

Another —. offer — BRAND NEW WATER- 

PROOF KNEE BOOTS rubber soles. No coupons 

2/6 post |/-. ALL ELECTRIC ALARM ~ egg 

with manufacturer’s guarantee, 55/-, post 1/3. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD., 

(CHA/G/1), 196-200, Coldharbour Lane, S. E.S. 

| min. from Loughborough junc. Stn.London 














FOR VALVES AND COCKS FOR ACIDS 
INJIMPROVED DESIGNS 





HAUGHTON'S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 














DECOLORISING 


Carbon 


All grades for all trades "ishest Efficiency 


Lowest Prices 
Granular Carbon for Solvent Recovery 
Regeneration of Spent Carbon 
Write for samples and quotations. 


Tel: Woolwich 1158 (2 lines). Grams : Scofar, Wol, London. 


FARNELL CARBONS LIMITED 
Conduit Road, Plumstead, London, S.E.18 








DISCOVERY 


Europe’s leading science magazine. 

Scientists writing in non-specialist 

language describe their work in the 

various branches of science and 
technology. 


Single copies, 1/6 monthly 
Annual subscription, 19/= post free 


JARROLD & SONS, Ltd. 
EMPIRE PRESS, NORWICH 











[EX ARMY BELL TENTS «2.15.0 


Complete for use. Centre pole and all accessories. Re- 
conditioned. Sleep 8. Ht. 9ft.6in. Circ. 44fct. £8.15.0 
RIDGE TENTS, (4 ft. by 14 fe., he. 7 fe. £15.15.0 
COTTAGE TENTS, 10 fc. by 10 fe. ht. 12 fe. £16.16.0 
MARQUEES, 30 ft. by 20 ft., he. 14 fe. £38.15.0 
complete, also larger sizes. 

SHIPS TARPAULINS. Approx, 360 sq. ft., £6 includ. 
carr. 720 sq. ft., £12 includ. carr. 

EX-GOVERNMENT JACK KNIVES Slightly soiled. 
Price 3/9 each, post 6d. 3 for 10/6 includ. post. 
PARATROOP BINOCULARS, weigh only 7 ozs. 45/-. 
Post etc. |/- 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD., 
(CHA/BT/!I), 196-200, Coldharbour Lane, 
London, E.5. 
| min. from Loughborough junc. Stn., London 
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PROTECTIVE CLOTHING p— CALLOW ROCK— 
FOR THE CHEMICAL & Gas-Burnt 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


We are the Makers of :— ; : ‘ c 


DURISTA P.V.C. APRONS (Black or 

















White) resists acids, alkalis, oils, and has an for all purposes 
abrasion test five times greater than rubber. 
DURISTA P.B. (Perbunam) APRONS ee 8 
(Black or White) a first-class general Utility Oimric i q iM & 
apron. Also the above fabrics made into Smocks, am wt soo 
Sleeves, Gaiters and Leggings. (Calcium Oxide) 
No. | BASIL LEATHER APRON fitted with of the highest commercial quality, 
#” Hide Straps—Junction Neck and Waist, for in lumps or in coarse powder form 
Welders and all heavy dry work. »~4 x ry ed A T f= Tr) i | ra - 
No Coupons or Certificates are required. (Calcium Hydroxide) 
RUBBER BOOTS. We are Wholesale in Standard and Superfine grades to 
Stockists for the heavy and acid-resisting meet most industrial requirements 
footwear of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
@®e*@ 
GEORGE ELLWOOD, LTD. ne ¥ Rock Lime Co. Ltd 
(Established 1836) Tr as 
THE PLAIN, A TYPKE & KING, LTD 
gents: ' ” 
WANDSWORTH, S.W.18 


12, Laing’s Corner, MITCHAM, Surrey 
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CiD-PROOFING 


21 YEARS’ SPECIALISATION 
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Head Office : 
EAGLE WORKS, WEDNESBURY 


London Office : 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, S.W.| 


AGID-PROOFING 
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MOBILE X-RAY SERVICE 


OT 


THE EXAMINATION 

OF WELDED PRESSURE 

VESSELS & STRUCTURES 
ON SITE 


eel 


APPROVED TEST HOUSE 
AND MOBILE X-RAY 
SERVICE FOR LLOYDS; 
MINISTRY OF SUPPLY; 
AIR REGISTRATION BOARD, 

canine Ev. 





COMMERCIAL FOUNDRY LANE - SMETHWICK 40 
X-RAYS, LTD. smetiwitkgesz STAFFS. cammarays evan 








“STILL LEADING” 
For CHEMICAL & ALLIED TRADES 





ForPICKLING TANKS, FLOORS, 
DIGESTERS, KIERS 
’ + \) . RE S I S TS 
STONE, CONCRETE, XN \ . ws Formaldehyde, 
BRICK, WOOD \ ‘ Alcohol, Oils, Greases 
\ 


and Tar Acids, Benzene, 

Toluene Compounds HCl, 

H.SO,, HNO,, and H,;PO, 

mixed HNO. and HF Acids, 

«Aqua Regia, Formic, Acetic, Lactic, 

Oxalic, Chromic Acids, Bisulphites, 

Hypochlorites, Mixed Acids, Peroxides, 
Nascent Halogens and Alkalies. 

UNDER STEAM PRESSURES 

SOLE MAKER OVER 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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